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ROYAL E. HOUSE, 


THE INVENTOR AND ELECTRICIAN. 


IN our youthful days we read about 
the House telegraph, and used to wonder 
how it compared with that of Morse, and 
were inclined to believe that a printing 
machine must be better than one that 
merely made dots and dashes on a strip 
of paper. Now that Mr. House has 
come again into notice on account of his 
claim to priority as inventor of the tele- 
phone, the man who has a history that 
associates him with the old pioneers in 
experimental electricity deserves more 
than passing attention. 

Well on in years, as the portrait inti- 
mates, there are in the head of Mr. House 
the signs that declare an organization of 
strong and positive characteristics. The 
towering central region shows a decided, 
steadfast disposition—a very firm will. 
He is a difficult man to move from his 
anchorage. Only stubborn facts that 
compel his respect will modify his con- 
victions. Nose and the coronal devel- 
opment are certainly in close accord in 
this respect. 

The lines of the forehead are those of 
the scientist. That central line in par- 
ticular marks the tendency to close, 
minute inspection and to make nice 
discriminations. He has been the man 
to recognize the qualities of things and 
to estimate their relations on the basis 
of a very keen comparative judgment. 
There is a sharpness of observation ex- 
hibited in the general make up of the 
organization, a power of discrimination 
that extends to the moral life and con- 
stitutes him an independent thinker in 
matters that affect his inner personality. 
There is nothing of the imitator about 
Mr. House ; he is of his own kind ; pos- 
sesses a sharply defined individuality 
that may express itself at his age in cer- 
tain eccentric mannerisms. He should, 
however, be a person of kindly senti- 
ment, even tender in the expression of 
feeling —if that expression have its own 
peculiarities. ; 


From an account that recently ap- 
peared in the Scientific American, the 
facts that appear in the sketch following 
are mainly taken ; the reader who takes 
note of the progress of the most remark- 
able feature of secular affairs, electricity, 
will read them with interest. 

Royal Earle House was born in Rock- 
ingham, Vt., September 9, 1814. In 
1840, he invented and put in operation 
a water wheel that would work under 
water, and not freeze in winter, and yet 
do the work of a gravity wheel with its 
gearing. The principle of the turbine 
wheel had long been known abroad ; 
but House’s invention lay in such a com- 
bination of the impulse and discharge as 
should make the wheel of practical value, 
and his ingenious contrivance is now 
extensively used in various forms and 
known by different names. 

In 1842 he resolved to devote his life 
to the study of electricity, and to give 
popular lectures, with accompanying ex- 
periments. After a brief career in the 
lecture field he decided, however, to 
limit his attention to the more promising 
arena of invention. Morse had already 
taken out his earlier patents, but had 
not yet built the first electro-magnetic 
line—from Washington to Baltimore— 
when House conceived the idea of his 
printing telegraph. He made his first 
instrument of the kind in 1844, and ex- 
hibited it before the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute in New York City. It received a 
gold medal from the American Institute 
in 1848, with a special compliment on 
its being ‘‘an invention of great ingenu- 
ity.” The committee of award were Pro- 
fessors Agassiz, Chilton, and Renwick. 
Morse’s telegraph conveyed intelligence 
by preconcerted signals, dots and lines 
made by breaking and closing the circuit. 
House’s telegraph printed its messages in 
Roman letters. The component parts 
were type wheels, platens, a keyboard 
like that of a piano, and a single line of 
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telegraph. The type wheels moved syn- 
chronously by a step-by-step motion, ar- 
rested at will by pressure on a key, 
causing its representative letter to be 
printed. The actual speed attained was 
at the rate of fifty words a minute, or 
equal to the average speed of the modern 
typewriter. This was more rapidly than 
work could be done by the Morse instru- 
ment; but the printing-telegraph re- 
quired more power to move the type 
wheels, etc., which became an objection- 
able feature when stations came to be 
multiplied. 

A new era was introduced in telegra- 
phy when the messages came to be re- 
ceived by sound only, the operator 
writing them off rapidly in a suitable 
form for delivery. Mr. House saw the 
need of more sensitive apparatus for the 
transmission of sound waves. Taking 
up the subject where Boursal and Reiss 
had discontinued their researches, he 
made and had patented an ‘“‘electro- 
phonetic telegraph,” June 27, 1865, and 
in order to improve the workings of 
certain parts took out another patent, 
May 12, 1868. This invention consisted 
in placing at each station of the linea 
hollow ear piece for receiving sound 
waves, this being closed at one end by a 
thin flat plate, or diaphragm, having a 
spring force to counterbalance the mag- 
netic force of the armature, and thus 
hold the sounding head in a state of 
magnetic equilibrium when the circuit 
is closed. There was also a device for 
adjusting the loudness of sounds. 

The inventor's idea was simply that 
of making an instrument of great sensi- 
tiveness for receiving the sound signals 
of letters used in telegraphing. But this 
instrument is really a telephone, doing 
as good work as can be done by the 
more recent Bell telephone. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that “a 
patentee is entitled to all the benefits 
which result from his invention, whether 
he has specified all the benefits of the 
patent or not.” Hence Mr. House re- 
gards the Bell telephone as an infringe- 


ment on his patent and has called the 
attention of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company to his claims. The in- 
ventor specified in his patent of 1868 
that diaphragms as large as eight inches 
could be used. To test this Mr. House 
produced a disk of the size stated, made 
of pine wood, and the resuit was most 
remarkable. The messages were dis- 
tinctly audible when the speaker and 
hearer each stood five feet away from 
the instrument ; and when several per- 
sons carried on a conversation in the 
room, it was transmitted perfectly to the 
other end of the room. Let the reader 
note the fact that nearly every detail of 
the mechanism of these extraordinary 
telephones was covered by the House 
patent of 1868, granted eight years prior 
to the Bell patent of 1876, and observe 
the remarkable fact also that neither 
House nor Bell specially claimed that 
their instruments could ‘‘ talk.” 

When business increased so that many 
million messages went over the wires 
every year, it became evident that there 
must be a wasteful multiplication of 
poles, wires, instruments, and operators, 
or else that in some other way the cost 
of sending a telegraphic message must 
be reduced toa minimum. House un- 
dertook to meet this demand by a system 
of his own. He invented a new, time- 
saving alphabet, in which a message 
may be prepared for transmission. When 
thus prepared it is sent over the wire 
with greatly augmented rapidity, and is 
transferred from line to line without 
having to be repeated. ‘‘Untouched by 
an operator, the message is automatically 
received and translated into ordinary 
printed typography ready for delivery, 
while automatic machinery, without the 
aid of an operator, takes care of and 
files away the paper of the transmitted 
message.” So ingenious is this device 
that a series of messages on a single line 
may be sent as one message, and each 
be automatically dropped at its destina- 
tion, and the capacity of a single wire 
will exceed the ability of six operators 
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to prepare messages, each of which in 
its turn may be started by a slight move- 
ment of the hand. And this system 
does not interfere with the use of the 
wires, on occasion, in the ordinary way. 
This improved system, so far as it may 
be adopted, must give us one of the 
great demands of the age—rapid and 
cheap telegraphing. 

In 1884 Mr. House removed to Bridge- 
port, Conn., where two of his nephews 


reside, who are also known as successful 
inventors. 

The fact that he was brought up 
amid the rugged fields of a mountain 
farm, enabled him to start in life with 
strong physical powers, as well as a 
healthy and vigorous mind. The result 
is that now, at the age of seventy-four 
years, Professor House enjoys uniform 
health, and his mental faculties are still 
in vigorous activity. 


————~60e—— 


FAITH AND PROVIDENCE. 


F faith be an element of perfect psy- 
chical existence, those truths which 
we hold through its assurance, must be 
in harmony with those truths which we 
discuss through reason, and the soul is 
susceptible of its highest spiritual de- 
velopment without those petty supersti- 
tions and false doctrines which are so 
prevalent among some religious pro- 
fessors. No disparagement to religion 
is intended, but faith arising from Spirit- 
uality is blind, and rational inquiry is 
necessary to determine what faiths are 
worthy of acceptance. Faith transcends 
reason, holding truths which reason can 
not grasp for lack of data. The exist- 
ence and attributes of Deity, the exist- 
ence of the soul with its future state, 
and kindred transcendent truths, can 
be known only through the sentiment 
of faith which gives an internal con- 
sciousness of their truth. But, if those 
things which we hold through faith be 
truth, they must receive the sanction of 
reason, and reason becomes the only test 
of credibility. Spirituality is a strong 
faculty and requires a strong curb, for, 
being blind, it should not enslave reason 
and mislead the understanding. 

It were far better for every man who 
feels the necessity of religion and a life 
of godliness, not to canvass too freely the 
opinions of others; for they are more 
often founded upon caprice, than upon 
sound judgment, and more often upon 
hearsay than upon individual convic- 
tion. Nor should he gather together in 


a body all the theories of men; for he 
is a genius who can cast out the false 
and retain the true. Nor should he 
confine his studies to any book or series 
of books purporting to be of divine in- 
spiration and authority, for many have 
been misled through misinterpretation, 
and the whole visible creation—all the 
works of God—declare His will as clearly 
and even more eloquently than the 
mystic and symbolic pages of Revela- 
tion. We believe that, in creation, the 
means was established by which man- 
kind may attain a true faith. That 
means seems to be largely intellect ; for, 
wherever any people has ascended from 
a state of savagery and barbarism with 
its attendant barbarous superstitions, to 
a state of civilization with its more ra- 
tional beliefs, there has been a marked 
increase in intellectuality. 

Knowing that mankind has experi- 
enced a rapid elevation from supersti- 
tion, it is only fair to admit that true 
faith is not yet perfectly attained. Ad- 
mitting this, and the part performed in 
human elevation, no man need fear to 
test his faith by rational inquiry. One 
belief characteristic of modern religion 
should be examined. Exalting the 
power of God, we have come to con- 
ceive him as controlling, directly in the 
present, every operation of nature, in- 
cluding the soul. 

This conception implies an imperfec- 
tion in the Creator ; for, if those laws 
which were established in creation, are 
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not sufficient to attain His ends, without 
His present intervention or superin- 
tendence, they are imperfect, and their 
Giver shares in their imperfection. If 
the Creator be the ideal and perfection 
of wisdom, His laws are sufficient to at- 
tain His ends, and His Providence is 
shown, not in the present, but in the 
past, not in the operations of the uni- 
verse, but in its constitution. 

The operations of the physical world 
always proceed in accordance with law; 
but we are free to obey or disobey many 
laws, physical, mental, and moral. Dis- 
obedience to law is a fact, and demon- 
strates the freedom of the human will. 
He, therefore, who gave human free- 
dom, being unchangeable, can not 
abridge it, and His providence does not 
extend to the conscious volitions of the 
soul. 

The poet, in whose intellectual oper- 
ations imagination leads, may see the Al- 
mighty in the sun, the stars, the winds, 
the rains, and in the green herb; and the 
theologian, tracing all things to God, 
may overlook the whole chain of sec- 
ond causes, and make Him the controller 
of the elements; but these ideas are not 
characterized by the exactitude of sci- 
ence, and should be accepted accord- 
ingly. 

The whole course of human events— 
the successes or defeats, the pleasures or 
pains of individuals—seems so incon- 
sistent, and so far beyond all human 
knowledge, that we refer it to the guid- 
ance of Providence, and acquiesce in 
His will. But, such acquiescence is 
born of intellectual dullness, inability to 
inquire, or unwillingness to understand, 
and is far from commendable, for it re- 
tards the elevation of the race. 

If the original constitution of parents, 
with their creative and pre-natal states 
super-added, be stamped upon children, 
and, if this parental constitution be an 
inheritance from a previous parent, and 
these parental states be under the con- 
trol of the will, the constitution and nat- 
ural bias of every child born is mainly 


of human origin. If education have 
any influence upon our motives, if asso- 
ciations materially affect our wills, and, 
if we may or may not educate, and may 
seek or avoid any associations, our course 
of life is almost, if not completely under 
our own control. 

We are but parts of one complex 
whole. Every individual will may be 
thwarted by opposition from other and 
equally potent wills ; and what wonder, 
then, if, when ambition leads us to ef- 
forts beyond our native ability or in op- 
position to other wills, that we fail and 
our hopes are crushed, and our energies 
wasted |! 

Children, youth, men and women, in 
the prime of life, or in old age, sicken 
and die, and ministers impress us with 
the strangeness and inscrutability of 
the ways of providence. We are given 
life, and the blessings of health and hap- 
piness, we know not why, but on condi- 
tions whose fulfillment is wholly a 
matter of choice. Failing fulfillment, 
pain, sickness, and death ensue. Nor 
are we left to chance in choosing, for 
intellect discerns the laws of life and 
health with as great certainty as it does 
the laws of the inorganic world. 

If reason demonstrate the falsity of a 
belief in ‘‘ providence,” it is degrading 
to the Christian profession to believe in 
it, and Christian ministers should be 
first to enlighten the minds of the laity. 
The sooner we shall divorce ourselves 
from prejudice, and from error, vener- 
able with age, and sanctioned by monk- 
ish or scholastic names, the sooner we 
shall be free to consider ‘‘the ways of 
God to man,” and receive the blessings 
of worthy service rendered intelligent- 
ly, in accordance with His laws, and 
not in the blindness of ignorance and 
superstition. 

JOHN W. SHULL. 


—_--9 -—_—__ 
IF you would not have affliction visit 


you twice, listen attentively and at once 
to what it teaches. BURGH. 
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A WORD FOR THE CRIMINAL. 


F people who are favored by the cir- 
cumstance of birth in possessing 
good organizations, exhibit irregularity 
of moral conduct, we should be consid- 
erate with regard to many of those born 
in relations that impress an unfortunate 
type of organization, although we may 
not grant so much respect to Heredity 
as some writers. As an observer of the 
vicious and criminal class justly says: 
‘* We must not forget that the great mass 
of the human race stands near the line 
where animal impulses dominate intel- 
lect and moral will, and that education 
alone—in the highest sense of the term 
—will determine whether they shall be 
most animals or angels, and also (an 
affair of much deeper importance) which 
kind they will transmit as posterity. To 
prove that an habitual inclination to 
crime is the outcome of anatomical de- 
formity, or of pathogenesis, would by no 
means imply an _ irresponsibility for 
criminals ; it would only make clear the 
nature of the physical perversion, and 
afford the only direct method by which 
the extent of the responsibility could be 
approximately estimated. It would put 
us on the road to ascertain how far and 
by what means regeneration could be ef- 
fected, and how the responsibility could 
be augmented by an intelligent and per- 
sistent treatment or education of the 
moral will. 

‘* Instead of licensing crime because it 
resulted from disease, science would 
urge and devise much more vigorous 
measures to protect society, and to pro- 
tect it by such ways as would also pro- 
tect and humanize criminals. Prisons, 
which brand the beings they confine 
with social annihilation, and which 
utterly crush all self-respect—without 
which last all men are brutes—would for 
a moment stand forth in all their hideous 
reality, and then pass into history as the 
well-intentioned but crude and misdi- 
rected device of a primitive age, to com- 
mand law and order ; a savage relic that 
forever disappeared before the holy light 


and warmth of Humanity as it came into 
the world hand in hand with Science. 
Criminals, instead of being subjected to 
a vindictive retaliation, and returned to 
the world more dangerous beings than 
ever, would be cared for, educated, and, 
if necessary, kept for life under the eye 
of protectors ; instead of being outcasts, 
their self-respect would be continually 
appealed to and strengthened. . . . In 
a rightly-conducted state of affairs, with 
every able-bodied person whom the State 
found necessary to put under official re- 
straint and treatment, an important part 
of the treatment would be regular, pro- 
ductive occupation, the income from 
which would be ample not only to de- 
fray State expenses, but to give also a 
a surplus to be employed in some way to 
the advantage of the person.” , 


—xq{ o> +> 


LIFF. 


Lire is a vigorous tree 
In verdure exceedingly fair; 
Tender and precious its bloom— 
Its blossoms and fruitage rare. 


Life is a brilliant gem, 
In depths of a gloomy mine; 
Freed from its garments of earth, 
In diadems it may shine. 


Life is a central spring, 

In the bowels of earth lies hid; 
Waiting till it shall be freed, 

Till raised is the earthy lid! 


Life is a motive power, 

It flows from the Godhead’s breath ! 
Pulsing and throbbing for age, 

On, on, thro’ the vaults of Death ! 


* * 7 * 


Never increased nor lessened, 
Life is perpetual, supernal ! 

Ever and only renewal ! 
Even as God is eternal ! 


GRACE H. HORR, 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 17. 
HAROLD M. SEWALL, 
Consul-General to the Samoan Islands. 


THE relations of the United States with 
Samoa, otherwise known as the Navi- 
gator Islands, have occupied a good 
part of public attention latterly, and the 
fact that our government has seen fit to 
send war vessels to the Islands indicates 
that American interests were, apparently 
at least, in some peril. The position of 
Samoa in mid Pacific is one of import- 
ance to us as a nation aside from the 
commercial interests that a country rich 
and fertile agriculturally within 3,000 


a. 





HAROLD M. SEWALL. 


miles of us would be supposed to sustain. 

The natives of the islands are semi- 
civilized, but like the Hawaians, whom 
they resemble racially, they are tractable 
and intelligent, and if properly treated 
could be easily and happily governed. 
For the most part they are of fine phy- 
sique, straight and broad shouldered, 
and have a powerful muscular develop- 
ment, Their color is light brown. Many 
of the women are handsome, both in 
form and feature. One thing which de- 
tracts from their appearance is the way 


in which the greater portion of them 
wear their hair. Asa rule this is worn 
in a huge bushy mass, having a reddish 
tinge. This, however, is not natural, 
their hair by nature being fine, black, 
and straight. With strange perversity 
of taste, the natives cover it with a kind 
of lime until it is rendered harsh and 
stiff, and the color is changed from black 
to reddish brown. .- 

Their habits of life ure simple, hunting 
and fishing and a little tilling of the soil 
being their chief occupations. They 
raise a few pigs and fowl, but for the 
most part are indolent, depending chiefly 
for their food supply on what nature 
abundantly furnishes in the shape of 
bread fruit, cocoanuts, bananas, oranges, 
pineapples, and other tropical fruit. 
Their villages are mere collections of 
huts, though in the main these huts are 
neat and comfortable. Not much regard 
is paid to the laying out of streets, the 
houses seeming to be thrown together 
almost at random, in some places hud- 
dled together in groups of two or three, 
but usually standing detached, with oft- 
entimes a little pebbled yard in front. 

Simplicity characterizes their dress as 
well as every other feature of their liv- 
ing. This consists at most of two pieces 
—the ‘‘lava-lava” and the ‘‘tupuka.” 
Before the coming of the missionaries 
and calico the lava-lava sufficed. This is 
sometimes made from reeds and grasses, 
sometimes from ‘‘tappa” cloth, and 
sometimes from calico. It is nothing 
more than a sheet wrapped around the 
loins, with one end tucked in to secure 
it, and reaches to the knee or to the 
ankle, according to the taste of the 
wearer. The more primitive are made 
from reeds and grasses, forming a fringe, 
as it were, from loin to knee, and are 
fastened with a wooden pin. Many are 
made from ‘“‘tapa” cloth. This isa na- 
tive cloth, made from saplings of some 
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peculiar wood. The bark is removed 
and the wood is beaten toa pulp. This 
pulp is then rolled out into sheets, and 
when dry the sheets are glued together, 
forming large pieces of any desired size. 
Tt is firm and strong in texture, and re- 





sembles tough wood-pulp paper or parch- 
ment more than it does cloth, although 
it becomes quite soft and pliable by use. 
They paint this cloth in fantastic de- 
signs, in colors black or dark brown, 





the paint being made from clays mixed 
with fish or cocoanut oil. Since the isl- 
ands have been opened to trade calico has 
taken the place of native cloth to a great 
extent. The other article of dress, the 
‘**tupuka,” consists of a piece of cloth, 


SAMOAN WAR CANOE. 


about eighteen inches wide and of vary- 
ing length, with a hole in the middle large 
enough to put the head through. This 
they wear over their shoulders, the ends 
falling down over the back and breast. 
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This {is almost exclusively a feminine They go over the surface quite rapidly, 
garment. Nowadays, however, itis not which blackens under their artistic 
touch, the blood flowing out at each 
tap of the mallet. It takes several 
days to complete the work on one 
subject, it being more than he can 
stand to have it all done in one day; 
and for weeks he limps from the 
effect of his torture. They do not 
tattoo the face as in the Marquesas 
Islands. 

All the natives, male and female, 
young and old, are splendid swim- 
mers, seeming tobe as much at home 
in the water asonland. They swim 
out to ships from the shore, and any 
time they wish to leave the ship, 
quietly jump over the side and swim 
away. Equally skilled are they in 
handling their canoes. In fact, the 
islands are known as the Navigator 
Islands because of the skill of the 
natives in this direction. Their 

; canoes are very narrow, being made 
TAMASESE. from logs, hollowed out, and are 





rare to see calico dresses worn by the 
women. 

Tattooing is universal, and is regard- 
ed a mark of manhood, and the young- 
sters are anxious to have it accomplished 
so that they may beconsidered men. It 
is a terrible ordeal and many of them 
shrink from it until they are eighteen or 
nineteen years old, or until ashamed 
longer to appear without this decoration, 
The tattooing on all the men is of the 
same pattern or design, but there is 
some variation among the women, who’ 
have muchless on them. The men are. 
tattooed from their waists down to thei 
knees in an almost solid and unbroken * 
design, the edges being somewhat fanci- * 
ful, although always the same. The © 
victim lies prone on the ground, and the ° 
artists begin their work. Their instru- 
ments are various sized combs, made of 
fish bones with teeth extremely sharp. 
These they dip in the ink used—a prepa- 
ration made from the soot of burning fitted with an outrigger on one side. 
candle nuts—and then drive them into This outrigger runs nearly the entire 
the quivering flesh with little mallets. length of the canoe, and extends out from 
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the side two or three feet, the outward 
extremity resting in the water. It serves 
to keep the canoe steady, and prevents 
it from easily upsetting. Their war 
canoes are built up boats, many logs 
being used in their construction, and are 
large enough to hold twenty-five or 
thirty men. 

The Samoan language is very musical, 
every word ending in a vowel. The 
grammar is simple and easily mastered. 
Like the Spanish, every word is pro- 
nounced exactly as it is spelt, and the 
vowels bave always the same sound. 


ing particularly so. It is landlocked, 
and once within its sheltering arms it 
is almost impossible tu detect the en- 
trance—high hills shutting it out from 
view. These hills surround the ha bor 
on all sides, and for the most part rise 
abruptly from the water to a height of 
800 or 1,000 feet, covered from base to 
summit with luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion. The islands abound in rich level 
lands, on which could be raised tropical 
productions of every kind, such as sugar 
cane, rice, and cotton. The climate is 
generally fine, though rather disagree- 











NATIVE HOUSES AT PANGO PANGO. 


Their word of salutation is ‘* Ta-lo-fa,” 
and good-by is ‘‘ Tofa.” 

The chief product of the islands--in 
fact, the only staple, is ‘‘ copra,” which 
is the dried meat of the cocoanut, and 
from which cocoanut oil is expressed. 
Hundreds of tons of this are annually 
shipped to Germany. In this we ob- 
serve one reason for the attitude of Ger- 
many toward Samoa. 

There are many fine harbors in the 
islands, that at Pango Pango, where the 
United States has a coaling station, be- 


able during the rainy season. Apia is 
the commercial port, and only settle- 
ment of any size on the islands. Its 
population is about 1,500 and there is a 
large sprinkling of Europeans and Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. Harold M. Sewall, whose portrait 
is given, is the Consul-general o: the 
United States to the Samoan Islands. 
He is anative of Maine, and buta young 
man scarcely thirty years of age. At the 
age of eighteen he entered Harvard Uni- 
versity where he was prominent in the 
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social movements of the students, and 
also one of the editors of the Harvard 
Advocate. Taking a good place in his 
class, he was graduated with honor in 
1882, and immediately thereafter entered 
the Harvard Law School, where he com- 
pleted the full three years’ course and 
received the degree of LL.B. . 

In the fall of 1885 he was nominated 
by Consul Russell at Liverpool as Vice 
and Deputy Consul, and was commis- 
sioned by the State Department accord- 
ingly, holding the office until March 26, 
when he resigned to accept that of Con- 
sul-general at Apia, Samoa. This posi- 
tion at the time of its assumption by him 
was not very highly considered among 
the consulships in the gift of govern- 
ment, but there were some of our states- 
men who have for several years looked 
forward to the occasion when it would 
be a responsible station in view of inter- 
national complications arising from con- 
flicting claims of Germany, England, 
and the United States. That occasion 
seems to be in a state of evolution now. 

Without going much into particulars 
concerning the present state of affairs, 
we may say that these islands lie outside 
of the delimitation which has assigned 
to England, Germany, and Spain, nearly 
all the islands of the South Sea. Ger- 
many desires the protectorate over them, 
or else their partition, in which con- 
tingency she would be likely to claim 
the largest and most fertile. In this en- 
deavor she is opposed by both England 
and the United States, who desire the 
establishment of a native government— 
‘*Samoa for the Samoans” with King 
Malietoa as head of the same. This, 
however, is rendered difficult by reason 
of dissensions among the natives them- 
selves, which are encouraged, it is said, 
by Germany, who hopes by aiding the 
rival king, Tamasese, to bring about 
such a state of affairs in these islands as 
will necessitate foreign intervention and 
the adoption of one of her plans to be- 
come owner of one of the best, if not all, 
of the islands. Under these conditions 


(as they now exist) it is plain that the 
duties of the U. S. Consul-general there 
will not be altogether a sinecure. The 
predecessor of Mr. Sewall was recalled 
because he let his zeal run away with his 
discretion. The Consul at Apia is recog- 
nized as a judicial officer, holding court 
and rendering judgment, which he is 
authorized.to enforce. He also governs 
the town of Apia conjointly with the 
English and German Consu!-generals. 

Mr. Sewall has a very fine organiza- 
tion—a large head and an intellect that 
show unusual power of reasoning. He 
has a judicial grasp of the principles in- 
volved in a matter and needs only to be 
**sure of the facts,” to reach a sound 
conclusion. His intellect is of the de- 
ductive type rather than the inductive— 
which fact should give him capacity for 
the consideration of questions that re- 
late to national and political affairs. 
His methods should be characterized by 
carefulness anda close regard to the 
risks and contingencies, while he pos- 
sesses courage and much self-reliance. 
He is, in our opinion, well adapted to the 
field of diplomacy and will grow with 
experience into an efficient civil officer. 

The portraits of the rival potentates 
who would rule over the Samoan king- 
dom—are of the type that is usually 
found among Polynesian races of the 
higher grade. Malietoa has a strong 
physiognomy, and intimates a nature 
not easily subordinated to the whims or 
purposes of others. Tamasese, an older 
man, evidently, looks more corrigible 
and dependent than the other ‘‘ king,” 
more likely to temporize and regard his 
own selfish desires in a negotiation with 
the representatives of a foreign power. 

The other illustrations depict features 
in the life of the natives. Pango Pango 
is the United States coaling station, a 
harbor in itself of some importance by 
reason of superior natural advantages, 
that it is urged by some, the United States 
should insist upon controlling in any 
outcome of the international negotia- 
tions now in progress. 
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MRS. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


THE lady who will succeed Mrs. Cleve- 
land in presiding over the menage of the 
White House, is of that mature and ex- 
perienced character that most Ameri- 
cans will cordially welcome to such an 
elevated place. The portrait of Mrs. 
Harrison, in its general features, will 
have a good impression on the observer. 


of habits so common among American 
women. The physiognomy is that of a 
person accustomed to viewing the affairs 
of life from a common sense outlook. 
We should not expect her to give sup- 
port to any practice that was in any 
respect pernicious because it was the 
‘* vogue,” or fashionable, but rather to 











MRS. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


While there is symmetry and fullness in 
the form, the expression is pleasing. 
Mrs. Harrison must have been attractive 
in her youth, and now in middle life 
she retains many of the graces of girl- 
hood. Endowed with a superior degree 
of vital power, she has evidently not 
dissipated or wasted it by the adoption 


favor what was suited to the circum- 
stances of the person and occasion. 
There is a vein of the ‘‘ old fashioned,” 
indeed, in this lady, but it is not mani- 
fested in a square cornered way, for she 
has taste, sensitiveness, and pride 
enough to adapt her conduct to the 
circle and conditions that surround her 
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She is kindly, sympathetic, courteous, 
without subordinating herself, without 
the sacrifice of personal respect and 
opinion. She has the refinement that 
comes of good family and good culture, 
and, we should add, good health: for in 
this last lies more of the secret of ease, 
self-control, and freedom from irritabil- 
ity than most of us fairly appreciate. 

Mrs. Harrison is of Southern birth, 
and about fifty-six years of age. The 
daughter of the Reverend William H. 
Scott, who in his early life was a min- 
ister of an orthodox church, afterward 
a professor at Miami University, Ohio, 
and later principal of a school for girls 
at. Oxford, Ohio, she was not wanting in 
privileges and opportunities for educa- 
tion and culture. These, it would ap- 
pear, were not neglected, as she is recog- 
nized as a lady of considerable attain- 
ment in literature and art, while at the 
same time she takes much pride in the 
thoroughness of her housekeeping. 

Mr. Scott, her father, had, among his 
students, when at Miami, young Ben- 
jamin Harrison, and we can easily sup- 
pose that it was there the acquaintance 
was formed between Miss Scott and the 
young man who was, thirty-five or six 
years later, to be chosen President of the 
nation. In appearance Mrs. Harrison is 
a medium brunette ; her hair, once dark, 
is still very abundant, her eyes dark and 
brilliant. In person she is somewhat 
under middle height, and stout. In 
dress and manner she shows refinement, 
and has obtained not a little reputation 
in the society she frequents for skill as 
a painter of flowers and in decorating 
china. 

CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, 
Missionary in Africa. 

TuIs face does not appear to be that of 
an ascetic, but rather that of an ener- 
getic, out-in-the-world working man. It 
is a practical face, one that might belong 
to a business man or a good mechanic. 
If he had taken up the instruments of 
the architect or engineer he would, in 
all probability, have made his way for- 


ward. Those strong features show the 
motive or mechanical temperament, the 
man who craves activity—the use of his 
muscles—whose brain works best when 
arms and legs have room and opportu- 
nity for exercise. There is concentra- 
tion of purpose in the look, and a sug- 
gestion of inquiry as to the possibility of 
failure when one is in dead earnest. 

We are reminded of the picture, some- 
times shown in the print shops, of a 
returned missionary telling the story of 
his work to the high authorities of the 
church. This face has on it such an 
expression as we remember is given to 
the missionary by the artist. One who 
knows the character of Cardinal Lavig- 
erie’s activity in the missionary field 
will be able to trace in his rugged linea- 
ments much of the inspiration that has 
given impulse and force to that activity, 
and made it no vague sentimental jour- . 
neying in lands of ignorance and super- 
stitious darkness, but an open, aggres- 
sive crusade against inhumanity and 
oppression. 

Charles Martial A. Lavigerie is a 
native of France, and was born October 
31, 1825. He was ordained priest in St. 
Sulpice, Paris, and was created Cardinal 
of Algiers, March 27, 1882. A pastorate 
of twenty-one years in Africa has given 
him some chance to know slavery in all 
its horrors. In his address on July 31, 
1888, to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, in London, the Cardi- 
nal gives a pitiful description of the 
ravages of the cruel Arab slave-traders, 
who are advancing further every year 
into the heart of Africa. 

As was said in a late article on the 
Emin Bey Relief Expeditions, the most 
horrible atrocities are practiced by these 
slave dealers. Villages are burned ; the 
negroes who resist are killed, the others 
are reserved for slavery. Yoked togeth- 
er, these unfortunate captives are forced 
on a long and painful journey to the 
market. Those that weaken are slaugh- 
tered, and the route is strewn with 
corpses. Many explorers have related 
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similar tales. In one of his lectures 
Stanley describes having seen 118 vil- 
lages burning, 43 districts devastated, 
and 2,300 women and children in man- 
acles and fetters. This was all for the 
sake of one man, seventy-five years of 
age, who was chief of a neighboring 


made up of two distinct races—one, that 
of believers, destined to command ; the 
other, that of the cursed, as they style 
them, destined to serve; now, in the 
latter they consider the negroes to con- 
stitute the lowest grade--that on a par 
with cattle.” 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


district. In order to procure this tyrant 
5,000 slaves, 33,000 lives were sacrificed. 
‘*May God preserve me,” says Cardinal 
Lavigerie, ‘‘from accusing without 
compulsion any man, and especially 
any people ! But I can not 
resist saying that, of all the errors so 
fatal to Africa, the saddest is that which 
teaches, with Islam, that humanity is 


The Cardinal thinks that five or six 
hundred European soldiers, well organ- 
ized, would be able to abolish the slave- 
trade from the Albert-Nyanza to the 
south of the Tanganika. He cites the 
case of a French ex-officer of the Pontif- 
ical Zouaves who, at the head of two 
hundred armed negroes, is the protector 
of many villages. Cardinal Laverigie 
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is still vigorous, in spite of his sixty- 
three years, and expects to return to the 


field of his previous efforts, and to labor 
therein. EDITOR. 





o-oo. 


TRICKS 


EMORY is one of the faculties 

that can be improved by care 

and cultivation ; and, above all, by fore- 
ing the attention. When people excuse 
themselves for forgetfulness by saying, 
‘*T have such a bad memory,” in nine 
cases out of ten they mean, ‘‘I am so 
careless, so inattentive.” With a mind 
half asleep, thoughts vague, wandering, 
dreaming, their attention floating every- 
where like a leaf on a stream, not an- 
chored, not concentrated, they hear 
what is said to them in a wooly, muf- 
fled kind of way, as one sees objects 
through a veil. Nothing makes a sharp 
impression, simply because they are in- 
attentive, and do not give their minds 
to the subject on hand ; hence they for- 
get all they are told, and when children 
are reminded, plead their bad memory 
as an excuse for their wandering 
Taken early, this kind of 


thoughts. 
thing may be educated out of a person, 
but if the habit of inattention is suffered 
to take root, no after efforts will be of 
much avail, for the will weakens as 
habits strengthen, and there is besides, 
the accumulated force that belongs to 


con'inuance to be overcome. Hence 
the absolute necessity of gently correct- 
ing and sweeping out of a young mind 
this fatal habit of inattention, and thus 
improving that much maligned mem- 
ory which is not really in fault. 

This, however, does not touch the 
misfortune of a bad memory when a real 
defect of the brain, and not only the 
consequence of a remediable cause. Bad 
memory comes from two things, either 
grave preoccupation—the place already 
filled and taken by reason of much 
thought, or from the natural failing of 
old age. A man who has the minute 
details of delicate experiments, say, to 
think and calculate, can scarcely be 
expected to remember the name of the 


OF MEMORY. 


cook that was sent away last year. He 
has heard it twenty times, and oftener, 
but, inattentive from other causes than 
those which make our dreamy boy, our 
vague and wandering girl, oblivious of 
all that they should remember, he has 
forgotten it as if it had never been, 
and no efforts can recall it. In like 
manner the memory wears out with 
age, and one of the first symptoms of 
that sad ‘‘fall of the leaf,” which is so 
soon to leave us first bare and then dead, 
isin the difficulty which we have in 
remembering faces, facts, dates, and 
names, save such as belonged to early 
youth ; these are clamped fast on to our 
memory; but the later events hang 
loose, and drift away altogether. Some 
people have been known even to forget 
their own names, and have a total for- 
getfulness for the moment, of the name 
and style of the dearest and most inti- 
mate friends they possess. The conse- 
quence of this fact has been that more 
than once an introduction sought to be 
made between strangers and friends has 
been nothing more than an unintelligi- 
ble muttering so far as the last are con- 
eerned. The stranger’s name was 
remembered with precision, but the 
friend’s vanished into space, and re- 
mained there. 

Again, too, short-sightedness general- 
ly includes a bad memory for faces, if 
not for facts. The cloudy obscurity of 
vision which gives outlines and general 
appearance rather than details, runs all 
faces, all people into types, instead of 
keeping them distinct as individuals, by 
which the memory gets bewildered with 
those tormenting fallacies, ‘‘ false like- 
nesses,” only too well known to short- 
sighted people, so that they are never 
quite sure of themselves, and do not 
know if this person is he to whom they 
were introduced last night, or what. 
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names belong to the faces which they do 
remember. Between thinking that they 
ought to be known to people whom they 
never saw in their lives before and for- 
getting those whom they ought to 
remember the lives of the short-sighted 
are weighted with a heavier burden than 
belongs to most, and, however disagree- 
able to others may be their forgetfulness, 
they are more deserving of pity than 
censure. And if tothe physical defect 
of eyesight is added much intercourse 
with the world and a crowd of acquaint- 
ances, met at intervals, we come to the 
last degree of this kind of discomfort, 
and the ultimate misery to which want 
of memory for faces can bring the poor 
sufferer from this defect. 

All great people have had good 
memories. It seems, indeed, as if this 
were one of the essential conditions for 
success. A good memory utilizes al) 
that is learned ; it isthe true cumulative 
faculty by which days add treasure to 
treasure, solidly built up in the mind— 
not like those shifting sand-heaps of 
acquirement, when the memory is bad, 
which are dispersed as soon as gathered. 
Great intellect joined to a bad memory 
is like a lame giant. The strength is 
there, but the ability to use it nowhere ! 
Every day begins, as it were, a new 
mental era in the lifeof such aone. He 
forgets much of the good got by him in 
the time that has gone, and though he 
brings glorious faculties to the study of 
the subject undertaken at the moment, 
he does not bring the full experience of 
that which he has gained before—the 
full value of that which he has already 
learned. Hence no one with a treacher- 
ous memory can ever hope to become 
absolutely successful, and all those who 
have been world-famous have had faith- 
ful and tenacious memories, quick, 
serviceable, and trustworthy. The royal 
memory is a proverb, but it embodies a 
truth greater than its apparent flunky- 
ism, in the fact that a good memory is 
in its essence royal and noble and 
kingly, and the first rate men who have 


had good memories—supremely good— 
can be counted up by scores. Learning 
by heart is a good method for improving 
the memory, especially learning by heart 
poetry and ‘‘pieces.”” Many technical sys- 
tems, too, have been advanced by which 
the memory may be assisted by mental 
corks and buoys, mounted on stilts and 
fastened firmly to central nails. Onein- 
stance of this the writer remembers— 
and only one—out of the set of lectures 
given by an inventor of a certain sys- 
tem of artificial memory. It is the date 
of Henry IV. ‘‘See,” said the lecturer, 
“TI take four eggs, and place one in 
each corner of this muff. The eggs will 
remind you of a hen, and ‘‘ Hen” is the 
first syllable of Henry. The four eggs 
will tell you that this hen is Henry IV. 
By figures the muff spells ‘1366,’ ‘m’ 
being the thirteenth letter in the alpha- 
bet—eliminate the ‘u’—‘f’ being the 
sixth. Thus to remember the date of 
Henry IV., put your four eggs into 
the four corners of a muff.” But 
whether the muff meant the birth, ac- 
cession, or death of this king of four 
eggs is a fact that not being 
buoyed up by any such artificial cork, 
is now forgotten, and has to be 
verified only by reference to history. 
But the best way for a person possessing 
a bad memory to avoid the inconve- 
niences resulting, is to make careful 
notes of all that it is necessary to 
remember, and to organize his life and 
doings with extreme punctuality and 
method. HENRY G. FOX. 
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AFTER THE CRISIS. 


What will we do? Take up the broken threads 
Of life and weave them in a firmer strand 

Of sacrifice,—forget the scattered shreds 

And work on bravely? Weary soulsthat stand 
pgnest *mid blackened ruins must gather up 
The best of what remains and build again 

As best they can. There is a hallowed cup 
Which symbolizes bitter, bitter pain ;— 

The cross of shame, the death of agony, 

But over all, the resurrection morn! 

Our untried joy must ever mingled be 

With pain, our holy peace from grief be born; 
We win from sorrow what she claimed of old, 
And lo! our own, increased a thousand fold. 


IONE KENT. 
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NATHAN ALLEN, M.D., LL.D., 
FIRST EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


In the February number it was an- 
nounced that this well-known New 
England leader in hygienic and educa- 
tional reform had died suddenly. A 
man of advanced age, he was neverthe- 
less still active and vigorous in the lines 
of study and work to which he had 











had lately removed his family and 
household effects from the old mansion 
in Lowell, where he had resided forty 
years, to the suburbs of that city, and it 
is easy to suppose that, in making his 
way down an unfamiliar stairway in the 
dimness of early morning, his foot 








NATHAN ALLEN, M.D., LL.D. 


given much of his time for upward of 
fifty years, and that, too, without appar- 
ent loss of mental power. His death 
was from concussion of the brain, the 
result of a fall that occurred early on 
the morning of Dec. 16, when he was 
descending the stairs of his house. He 


slipped, and he fell to the bottom. 

After lingering for two weeks, in the 
course of which there were brief inter- 
vals of consciousness during which he 
recognized the members of his family, 
he died on the first day of the new year. 

The readers of the PHRENOLOGIOCAL 
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JOURNAL will unite with us in an ex- 
pression of regret that our magazine 
should be compelled to take note of the 
final departure of its first editor. Old as 
the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL is, while 
Dr. Allen lived it has always seemed to 
us as one of the later products of human 
progression. Few men of those who 
esteem themselves young keep them- 
selves so closely identified with the real 
progress of the time in its relation to 
society as Dr. Allen did; and fewer 
show the earnest zeal in work for the 
substantial development of a better sen- 
timent among the masses with regard to 
the influences, secular and moral, that 
promote a genuine upward growth. 

Nathan Allen was born at Princeton, 
Mass., in*1813. After finishing a course 
at Amherst College, he taught school 
for a while, and then went to Philadel- 
phia to study medicine. Receiving his 
degree in due course of time, he subse- 
quently settled in Lowell, Mass., and 
commenced there the practice of his 
profession. When the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL was started in October, 
1838, he became its editor, and con- 
tinued in that relation for three years ; 
and it is doubtless largely owing to the 
experience and inspiration of that three 
years that he was drawn to the investi- 
* gation of the laws of population, physi- 
cal culture and degeneracy, public 
health, hereditary influences in the 
improvement of stock, longevity in its 
connection with life insurance, causes 
and treatment of insanity, etc. The 
results of his investigations have found 
their way to the public in many essays 
and treatises. 

Through these publications Dr. Allen 
opened a field of practical thought and 
discussion quite new to the majority of 
thinking and scientific men. Besides his 
numerous publications, he has scattered 
a great deal of useful teaching on health, 
hygiene, physical education, in addresses 
and lectures. His position on the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charities 
for twenty years, and his appointment as 


Examining Surgeon for Pensions, have 
enabled him to exercise a marked public 
influence. For twenty-five years he has 
been a trustee of Amherst College, and 
chiefly instrumental in introducing the 
methods of physical culture for which 
Amherst College has taken special rank 
among American educational establish- 
ments. The plan which has been adopted 
by this institution has been more or less 
followed by other institutions of a like 
character, and now the association of a 
department of physical culture with the 
curriculum of study is generally deemed 
quite essential to the perfect organization 
of a college for young men or young 
women. 

In 1872 he went to Europe as delegate, 
commissioned by Governor Washburn, 
to the International Congress that 
assembled in London to consider reform 
measures in prisons and other correc~ 
tional institutions. 

How his relation to this magazine in 
its initial stage affected his thought and 
purpose may be inferred from some 
remarks uttered a few years ago in the 
course of an address. He said: ‘‘If you 
take men who have worked in the 
phrenological field for many years, they 
will acknowledge that they are more 
indebted to Phrenology than to almost 
anything else: that they would not ex- 
change their knowledge of it for any- 
thing else. I do not wish to be egotistical 
in referring to myself, but it is to 
Phrenology that I owe many of the 
ideas and thoughts that I have been ad- 
vancing in articles for magazines, etc, 
Phrenology teaches that the great thing 
to be desired and gained is to have a 
well-balanced mind; to have the best 
development of brain, and each of the 
faculties well set over against the others. 
On looking back I find that it is to that 
general idea I am indebted for a correct 
understanding of physiological laws.” 

Dr. Allep was a man of the most 
regular habits, steady, definite, thor- 
oughly understood, and, on account of 
his intelligence arid connections, very 
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highly esteemed by all who had any re- 
lations with him. A writer said of 
him: 

‘*He is systematic in his plans; clear 
and earnest in his statements; economical 
in his administration of affairs; vigorous, 
but not noisy or specially demonstrative 
in his energy, and is more qualified to 
move quietly but persistently in an in- 
tellectual and moral channel than to 
enter the arena as a noisy champion of 
a fiercely-contested case. The head and 
face, as exemplified in the likeness, 
evince strongly, though less, indeed, 
than in the real presence, sound com- 
mon sense, integrity of thinking, patience 
in the line of Jaudable effort, integrity 
of purpose, ingenuity, prudence, ambi- 
tion to be approved, and that consistency 
and steady strength of the social nature 
which wins and holds friends, and 
renders a man popular where he is well 
known.” 

In a volume published last year, enti- 


=> 


tled ‘‘Physical Development, or the 
Laws Governing the Human System,” 
Dr. Allen collated a large number of his 
essays and papers that had already ap- 
peared, and also inserted fresh matter 
that was inspired by the latest data 
relating to the subject. This work has 
attracted not a little attention both in 
Europe and America because of its 
thorough and practical treatment of 
many questions affecting sanitary science 
and state progress. 

There are few men in the medical pro- 
fession in this country whose writings 
have been quoted more generally by the 
press, or been referred to as authority in 
works with a large circulation ; and if 
the doctrines he enunciated with so much 
earnestness in reference to physical de- 
velopment and human increase shall 
prove true, we are sure that his name 
will be honored by the world as deserv- 
ing a place among those who labored 
for its lasting welfare. 





T a late meeting of the British 
Phrenological Association at the 
Memorial Hall in Farringdon street, 
London, E. C., Mr. Bernard Hollander 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Old and the Mod- 
ern Phrenology,” in which he examined 
Gall’s theory, ‘‘that certain formations 
of the head are accompanied by certain 
peculiarities of character,” and its claims 
for a re-examination. He quoted Hum- 
phry and Benedikt in support of the 
harmony of shape existing between 
brain and skull, and after dwelling on 
the defects of Gall’s system and the char- 
latanry of some of its defenders, he dis- 
missed the arguments of Flourens and 
Sir Wm. Hamilton against Phrenology, 
they having been disproved by modern 
investigations. 

The lecturer proceeded at some length 
to show that Broca’s center of ‘‘the artic- 
ulation of speech” and Ferrier’s ‘‘ gus- 
tatory center” were both known to the 
old phrenologists, the one as the organ of 
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OLD AND MODERN 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Language and the other as Alimentive- 
ness and similarly localized, and read 
extracts from Combe’s ‘‘ System of Phre- 
nology” and Ferrier’s ‘‘ Functions of 
the Brain” in support of his evidence. 
He further showed that the experiments 
of Hitzig, Fritsch, Luciani, and others 
resulted in the location of centers for 
movements of certain limbs and muscles 
and that those movements are but the 
outward physical signs of mental ‘ac- 
tions, as, for instance, when the elec- 
trodes are applied to the brain-surface in 
the region of Alimentiveness (Ferrier’s 
‘* gustatory center”), movements of mas- 
tication are the result. 

Mr. Hollander agreed with Landois, 
that Gall’s system should be re-exam- 
ined, but examiners should first free 
themselves from all prejudice and not 
make such contradictory statements as 
Bastian and G. H. Lewes made, the 
former saying that ‘‘ Gall considered the 
gray matter to have no proper nerve- 
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function at all,” the latter, that ‘‘ only 
the gray matter of the convolutions was 
considered to be the organic substance of 
all psychical actions.” However wrong 
Gall’s conclusions may have been, his 
observations were proved to be correct 
by ‘‘Criminal Authropologists,” for not 


only is the type of criminal head, as ob- 
served by the founders of Phrenology, 
confirmed by Lombrozo and Ferri, but 
the deficiencies and diseases of certain 
parts of the brain are acknowledged by 
Benedikt. 

A. 


T. 8. 





THE POET OF 


Ir you would make life’s journey safe and sure, 
Be patient to endure; 
Let all your thoughts be pure, 
Your aspirations high, each purpose strong, 
To strive and win the victory over wrong. 


Let every ill be borne with patient trust, 
And learn from day to day, 
To bear your cross along an even way; 
’T will win for you the star crown of the just, 
And leave upon your robes no soil of dust, 
Upon your souls no stains of cankering rust. 


Leave scorning to the proud, and pride to 
those 
Who dwell in clay-built huts, 
Down in the marl-pits and the moral ruts, 
Wherein men fall whose souls 
The greed of gain o’ermasters and controls. 


Go, cheer the sorrowing; feed earth’s hungry 
souls, 
Starving for bread of life, 
Weary and worn with watching and with strife. 
They need your heart’s best prayer, 


GOOD DEEDS. 


The gentle, tender care 
That soothes with pleasant words and acts of 
love, 
The bruised hearts that seldom look above 
Their idols made of clay, 
That fade so soon away, 
And leave them mourning like a wounded dove 
Whose mate is dead; or, faithless, learned to 
rove 
To other bowers within a neighboring grove. 


Cheer on the young, whose race is just begun; 
Sustain the aged forms 
Bowed low beneath life’s storms; 
Bless those who rise; encourage those who 
fall; 
They are our brothers still; oh, bless them all. 
Thus will ye sow on earth the blessed seeds 
That, springing up and whitening in the field, 
A hundred fold shall yield 
Of fruits for human needs, 
And men will bless you for those golden seeds, 
And angels call you “ Poet of good deeds.” 
BELLE BUSH. 
Belvidere Seminary, New Jersey. 





Tae IpraL Woman.—The Ideal wom- 
an of the future must be a woman 
of grand and strong physique. Bul- 
wer says ‘‘the match for beauty is a 
man, not a money chest.” Equally true 
is it that the match for the ideal man, the 
coming Twentieth century man, is a 
woman, nota bundle of aches and pains. 
And woman will not have gone far in 
her search for health before she will 
have discovered that her dress is a fetter 
self-imposed, which she herself must 
summon strength to break. She must 
cast off her slavery to the fashion plate 
and go back to the freedom and grace of 
the old Greek ideals, and find in the deep 
bosomed Junos and the stately, well 


poised Venuses of antiquity, with their 
loose girdles and flowing lines of drapery, 
her models in dress. She must be strong 
and many sided mentally. All art, all 
culture, all those mighty principles of 
physical and psychical law—of which an 
ancient Greek has said that ‘‘ the divin- 
ity is mighty within them and groweth 
not old”—must minister to her intel- 
lectual wants, for how shall she give life 
who knows not the principles of life? 
Last, and best of all, she must be grand 
in that freedom and purity of soul which 
shall make her love a royal boon, a 
guerdon worthy of all knightly and 
chivalrous homage to the man who shall 
call her--wife.—Caroline F. Corbin. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


-—— 


TRAITS REQUIRED FOR A TRAVELING SALESMAN. 


HE first requisite to success is 
health, and that is induced by 
temperance and abundance of sleep, a 
wholesome diet, and correct habits. 
Without health of body, the brain works 
badly, the mind loses its elasticity and 
grip, courage falters, tact becomes dull, 
prudence stupid timidity, and the man 
in such conditions will find himself 
among superiors most of the time. For 
success in this business, one should have 
a good Vital temperament which gives a 
fresh complexion; should look clean 
and healthy and presentable, should 
have a full and prominent eye, which 
indicates talking power, should have 
Benevolence enough to make him kindly 
and generous, Combativeness and Self- 
esteem enough to give him force and 
courage as well as self-reliance ; Secre- 
tiveness enough not to say the wrong 
things, and enough of Friendship to 
awaken in others an interest in himself. 
Nothing is so serviceable to a traveling 
salesman as a friendly spirit that will 
awaken in others pleasure when he ap- 
proaches and regret when he leaves. 

He should be amply developed across 
the lower part of the forehead, the region 
in which perceptive power lies, the abil- 
ity to know and see, and that kind of 
ready tact which takes a hint and appre- 
ciates whatever is said and whatever 
ought to be said. He should be ample 
across the middle of the forehead, which 
gives good memory of facts, dates, and 
places. He should be wide between the 
eyes, so as to remember forms and recall 
faces. He should have a high forehead, 
to give reason and forethought, but not 


a plumb, square one. It should be 
rather retreating or appear to be so from 
the fullness of the lower part of it. This 
development will give him good sense, 
but not the disposition to argue and dis- 
cuss. His work with customers is rather 
historical than logical. He carries the 
story of his goods, and the adaptation to 
mingle in easy conversation. While he 
carries himself with dignity, he should 
be mellow in his manners, with a sort of 
easy and friendly familiarity. He may 
tell an innocent and very funny story, 
but should not be smutty or coarse, and 
he should aim to impress people with 
whom he wishes to transact business 
with the idea that he is of respectable 
stock, and has been well brought up, 
that he is moral and deserves confidence 
and respect. Among customers the trav- 
eler should never tell of any smart 
things he may have done in connection 
with his line of business. He should 
know all about the articles he is to sell 
and as much as hecan about the market, 
but men who are buying of the stranger 
do not want to be informed by him that 
he is especially ‘cute in seeing oppor- 
tunities of advantage and availing him- 
self of them ; in other words, he need 
not give the idea that he isa ‘‘ sharper,” 
but rather that he is clear-headed, sensi- 
ble, and upright. 

If I were going to select and send out 
a hundred canvassers, other things be- 
ing equal, I would not havea smoker 
nor adrinker among them. A man who 
comes in with a lighted cigar ora breath 
that is laden with the smell of tobacco 
and whiskey, will give more or less of- 
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fence to six out of {ten of the people he 
may approach, and will not win, by 
those means, one man in a thousand 
who belongs to the other class. Neat- 
ness is another element of success. The 
teeth, the nails, the boots, the linen, 
should impress strangers with the idea 
that they are dealing with a gentleman ; 
not a man who is starched and lordly, 
and dominant, but who is of good char- 
acter and well behaved and understands 
the decencies and common refinements 
of life. Especially should the traveling 
salesman understand human nature. 
He should be constitutionally adapted 
to read mind, motive, and disposition in 
those he meets. A man thus endowed, 
entering a strange commercial house, 
will find out near the door, if possible, 
who is the buyer of the concern, will 
have him pointed out to him, will appre- 
ciate his drift and scope and bearing by 
his face, form of head, and carriage of 
his body, and if he sees a bustling, ener- 
getic, positive man, he should quietly re- 
quest a moment of his attention when he 
can spare the time, and he will generally 
turn and say, ‘‘ Well, what is it?” He 
will avoid contradicting such a man, or 
saying anything which might be offen- 
sive. He may say, ‘‘I have called to pre- 
sent the card of the firm which I represent 
and to make the acquaintance of your 
house.” If the manis tall, dark-haired, 
bony, with large features and a rough 
and commanding manner, the more 
mellow and gentle the stranger can be, 
the quicker the merchant will come 
down from his high horse, unbend his 
austerity which he wears as a defence, 
and be ready to talk business. With 
such a man, no familiarity must be at- 
tempted. Let him rejoice in thinking he 
is boss. A man who is pliable, agree- 
able, and appears as if he might be talked 
with in a manner bordering on instruc- 
tion, will take the stranger’s word if it 
looks reasonable and may be led to con- 
clusions that will be favorable to the ob- 
jects of the visit. Care should be taken 
not to hurry the customer and also not 


to linger and appear as if the salesman’s 
time is of no value. As soon as the busi- 
ness shall be completed, and a proper 
termination of the call with politeness 
and friendship can be made, he should 
take his departure, aiming all through 
to make the impression that he is re- 
spectable, a person of honorable pur- 
poses, capable, that his employers con- 
fide in him, and that he is worthy of all 

confidence wherever he goes. 
—0: 

THE BUSINESS MAN. 

UR article on traits required for a 
traveling salesman properly lays 
the foundation for the introduction of 
this picture and some remarks on the 
business man at home. We may suppose 
that this man has been a traveling sales- 
man, that he begap at twenty or earlier 
and traveled for ten years, until he be- 
came familiar with business men and 
business as it is conducted everywhere. 
He has the plumpness and health to 
lay the foundation for power, effort, 
geniality, endurance, and mental clear- 
ness. He has a broad head, which is 
well sustained by the large body through 
the full neck; he converts food into 
nutrition rapidly and abundantly, and 
his brain is as well sustained as a large 
boiler can sustain a steam engine. The 
anterior portion of his head has had the 
culture of traveled experience and every 
faculty of perception, memory, and criti- 
cism has been worked up to activity and 
power, so that he is thoroughly furnished 
with fact and detail for any phase of 
business to which he may be devoted. 
The back head is largeand broad, giving 
excellent social force; he has a warm 
palm and generous welcome, has learned 
to take life smoothly and shed off, as a 





‘duck does water from its back, any re- 


marks or conduct which are unpleasant, 
until he has completed the business he 
has in hand, and that being done, he 
does not wish to settle old scores, so he 
lets unpleasant things pass unnoticed. 
The crown of the head is well round- 
ed; it is not so high as to make him 
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dogmatical or dictatorial, but will give 
him well sustained independence. His 
head is wide in the region of the temples, 
hence he has good economic and me- 
chanical judgment. The kind of intel- 
lect expressed in that forehead indicates 


in as critics or enemies. He can do 
anything about his establishment from 
the work of the boy or porter to scan- 
ning his book accounts and studying 
the balances, but such a man should 
not spend much time at the (desk, in 








Fig. 10, BUSINESS MAN. 


intuition, and the ready adaptation of 
his mind to any conditions which may 
be presented. The top head is high 
enough to give him kindness, politeness, 
stability, and hope. He is well calcu- 
lated to train clerks to meet successful, 
sharp business men; he can take the 
wiry edge off from those who are cranky 
and severe, and too dignified or captious ; 
he can make people friends who came 


keeping record of transactions. It is 
his function to make transactions and 
let others record them. 

This is the portrait of a self-made man, 
beginning his life on a farm, which 
gives out-door knowledge and vigor 
of muscle, entering business at seven- 
teen as a boy, and working himself up 
to the partnership and control of affairs. 
He is the kind of man who in any 
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community will have opportunities for 
doing public work in town affairs or 
church affairs ; people in difficulties will 
refer them to him. If on a jury, he 
would be chosen chairman and be the 
master spirit, and he has the promise of 
ripeness of life and a long and happy 
old age. His mind naturally tends 
toward things and facts rather than 
books and literature, but he is adapted 
to enjoy that which is literary if proper- 
ly presented by men of culture. 
—_—0:-——— 
HOW IT GROWS. 
HE amount of phrenological read- 
ing matter which is yearly dis- 
tributed among the people is great. 
Fifty years ago a thousand subscribers 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was 
considered something to be proud of. 
Then there were not more than two or 
three American books on the subject, 
and but few foreign reprints; and one 
could carry on a wheelbarrow the whole 
stock in trade of Phrenology in America. 
No subject in that time has grown so 
rapidly, has expanded and taken such 
deep root, as Phrenology. And why 
should it not? Its subject is the great- 
est in the world, namely, MAN in all 
his relations. Men study astronomy 
and excite the wonder of the world by 
their accurate demonstrations, but the as- 
tronomical world is only the frame-work 
of the home of man. Asingle immortal 
soul is worth more than a dozen fixed 
stars. As mind is higher and better 
than matter—as the soul of man is richer 
and more noble than the house he lives 
in, the roads he travels, or the clothing 
he wears—the science which teaches 
what man is, and how to train, regulate, 
and guide him, as far surpasses other 
pursuits as mind is superior to matter— 
as man is better than his clothes. 

The world needs more teachers of the 
science of man. In addition to the 
monthly ministrations of the JOURNAL, 
its publishers every autumn, beginning 
the first Tuesday of September, teach 
classes of earnest workers, who purpose 














































































































































































































to follow the subject as a profession, or 
by its means be the better qualified for 
the pulpit, the bar, the school-room, the 
healing art, or the marts of business. 
This class instruction is given in re- 
sponse to a demand of the times, and in 
itself is a practical demonstration of the 
life and energy of phrenological truth 
among the people. 
a 
WORK OF A GRADUATE. 
F. DEVORE, of the class of ’87, 
e writing from Pennsylvania, early 
in January, says: ‘‘ Business with me 
is good ; have had more to do this week 
than I could well attend to. Some of 
my ‘hits’ in examinations have been 
remarkable. The first day I was here a 
man came in for an examination, and as 
he had large Language, Eventuality, 
and immensely large perceptives, with 
moderate Continuity, I said he would 
have made a good teacher, would enjoy 
traveling, and learn languages easily. 
When I had completed the examination 
he told me that he could speak and write 
eight languages, had traveled most of 
his life, and at present was teaching 
German in the city. When twelve years 
old he was examined by Mr. Wells, and 
was told to study languages. 

‘** Another man I told that he would be 
interested in politics and general news 
of the day; but he had uncommonly 
good business faculties for wholesale 
trade, or contracting, that, having large 
Size and Weight, he could judge accu- 
rately without measurement, and guess 
at the weight of cattle or swine almost 
to the pound. 

‘He remarked that politics was his 
work at present, and that he used to be 
a wholesale dealer, and that on that 
very day he had been to a ‘guessing 
match’ as to the weight of a hog, in 
Allentown, and that he guessed the ex- 
act weight to the very pound.” 

Does the mental philosophy taught in 
colleges enable students to read charac- 
ter? Harvard and Yale teach students 
how to read languages and measure 
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planets, but not how to read men or 
measure their mental ability, and assign 
each to his proper line of culture and 
his true sphere of effort. John Harvard 
and Elihu Yale did well in founding 
the colleges which bear their names, but 
Dr. Francis J. Gall did a greater service 
to the ages by his discovery of the true 
mental philosophy. 


—— 


PHRENOLOGY IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
LEARNING. 


URING the last six months we re- 
ceived for examination thirty- 
two sets of photographs of persons, 
including principal and professors con- 
nected with one Normal College in a 
distant State. Of course the persons 
were pretty well acquainted with each 
other, and their descriptions were read 
and conned among them. These cases 
constituted two clubs several months 
apart, giving time for meditation and 
discussion, and now, ten days after the 
last lot was sent home, we receive the 
following letter from the principal of 
the college testifying as to the work 
done : 


*___.. Jan. 31, 1889. 
ProFr. NELSON SIZER, OF FowLerR & 
WELLS Co., NEw YorK : 


Dear Sir: I have read several deline- 
ations recently received from you by 
our young men. Your words of truth 
and encouragement inspire our students 
with a determination to build noble char- 
acters, and add something to the joy of 
society. 

Others of our number, I believe, will 
send in a few days. I intend to send to 
you for a full description of myself. 

Very respectfully yours, 


” 


The work above referred to had its 
origin in the fact that one of the teachers 
obtained an examination at our office, 
and when he reached home, he talked it 
up, and aided in getting up the clubs at 
reduced rates. 


EXAMINATIONS FROM PICTURES. 


HE following letter is similar to 
many others which reach us 
sometimes three or four in a day. 


G—, Pa., Dec 13, 1888. 

Fowler & Wells Co.: I would like to 
ask if a photograph is sufficient and 
satisfactory in order that you, Prof. 
Sizer, may determine what special line of 
business the original is adapted to, and 
also what are the charges for the same. 
Having read your JOURNAL for some 
years, I have been greatly interested in 
‘* Echoes from the Consultation Room,” 
and feel that I am in need of such advice. 

Very respectfully yours, C. F. 

In answer to such letters we send by 
mail a circular called, ‘‘ THE MIRROR 
OF THE MIND,” which by engravings 
and descriptive explanation shows what 
kind of likenesses we want for this pur- 
pose, and the other facts such as size of 
head, height, weight of person, color of 
hair, eyes, and complexion, size of chest 
and waist. We need a side view, a per- 
fect profile not turned at all either way, 
also a front view, and the picture, tin- 
type, or photo, if taken for our use 
should have the hair wet and laid 
smoothly to the head so as to show its 
shape. We have already a record of 
over four thousand such examinations, 
and not a few have expressed the high- 
est satisfaction with the result. Here is 
a case in point: , 

In a letter to Fowler & Wells, Mrs. 
F. J. says: ‘‘I beg to thank you, and 
through you, Mr. Nelson Sizer, for the 
careful delineation of character he made 
me from my photographs. It was surpris- 
ingly accurate, and my husband, who 
scoffs at Phrenology, admitted that he 
could not have described my character 
so accurately, even after living with me 
eleven years. If I ever amount to any- 
thing I shall feel that I owe it all to you, 
for you have shown me just where I 
stand, and what it is necessary for me 
to do to overcome my peculiarities. I 
am unable to convey my gratitude in 
words. You ought to be very happy to 
be the means of = oe so much good in 
the world, and being the recipient of 
so much gratitude from those you have 
benefited. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


MakinG SHortT Eyges.—A medical 
lecturer says on this subject: Picture 
him to yourselves as a boy of five years 
old. Up to the age of five or six, at 
least, he sees distant objects as well as 
anyone. By this time he is beginning 
to know his letters well, and perhaps to 
read and write a little every day; but 
the lessons are short, and there is plenty 
of play between times, and all goes well 
with the eyes for another year or two. 
But as time goes on he is expected to do 
more; he has to sit fora good many 
hours every day with his head bent over 
his book, his slate, or his paper. When 
we look at a near object we turn both 
eyes inward, and this is done by the 
pull of the muscle attached to the inner 
side of the eyeball ; this pull tightens up 
the eye, as it were, and puts the coats a 
little more upon the stretch. Of course 
there is not the slightest harm in this, in 
moderation ; our eyes are made to look 
at near as well as at distant objects ; but 
in young people the coats of the eye are 
not so tough as they are in adults, and 
if a.severe strain is put upon them for 
many hours every day, week after week, 
and month after month, they are apt to 
stretch, the eye is thereby elongated ; in 
other words, it is made short-sighted. 
To return to our school-boy. Please to 
imagine that he is fond of his books, 
and that he works hard at school in the 
daytime, at home in the evening. Im- 
agine also that his school-room is not 
very well lighted, that his school-books 
are printed im small type, that his seat 
is not a very comfortable one, and that 
he is growing fast, and that his back is 
not very strong ; that at night he has to 
study as best he may by the light of a 
flickering gas burner or a single candle. 


Under such circumstances, what wonder 
if he get into the babit of lolling for- 
ward over his work and putting his 
eyes very close to it? Thestrain is more 
than the eyes can bear; little by little 
the coats stretch, and short sight begins. 
The boy can now no longer distinguish 
distant objects quite so clearly as his 
companions can. For a while this is 
hardly noticed, either by the lad himself 
or by those about him. As time goes on he 
rises from class to class, and gives more 
and more time to his books. Now he is 
unable to see what the master writes 
upon the blackboard, and he stoops ever 
his work even more than before. He is 
told to ‘sit up,” of course; but he can 
not sit up, for if he does so he can not 
see his book. And so things goon from 
bad to worse, and the more short-sighted 
he becomes the more he stoops, and the 
more he stoops the more short-sighted 
he becomes. He is not very good at 
outdoor games, of course, so he takes to 
his books more and more for company. 
He leaves school with a head full of 
knowledge, a pale face, and round shoul- 
ders, and lives for the rest of his life in 
a pair of spectacles. This is not a mere 
fancy portrait... . To prevent short 
sight, prevent young people from using 
their eyes too long and too closely on 
near objects. That is a simple rule, but 
it is not easily put into practice at the 
present day. Please notice that what 
we want our schoolboy to do is to work 
in a natural healthy position, with his 
shoulders square, his head upright, and 
his eyes at least twelve inches from his 
book. You can’t make him do this by 
scolding him, but you can make him do 
it by more reasonable means. These 
are the means; he must have a comfort- 
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able seat with a support for the lower 
part of his back. He must work at a 
sloping desk, not at a flat table. He 
must be so placed that there is plenty of 
light upon his work, and that he is not 
dazzled by light in his eyes. His books 
must be printed in good, large, clear 
type, so that he may be able to read 
them without the slightest difficulty at 


os 


the proper distance. He must be accus- 
tomed to read with the book propped 
well up in front of him, so he may not 
need to stoop over it. He must be taught 
to write sitting square to the desk and 
upright, not twisted to one side and 
bending over it. These things must be 
attended to at home as well as at school. 
—Ex. 





BEAUTY IN 


HIS ministry of the Beautiful should 
begin in the home-life of the child. 
Every home should, so far as possible, 
be made a nursery of refinement and 
good taste. The surroundings of the 
house should be such as to cultivate a 
sense of harmony and a love for the 
charms of rural scenery. The yard 
should be covered with a soft green 
sward, flowers should bloom in the gar- 
den and give fragrance to the air; shade 
trees should be planted around the house 
and along the lanes, and the birds be in- 
vited to make their nests in the branches 
and lend the charm of melody to the 
scene. Within the house, there should 
be an air of neatness and an atmosphere 
of culture and refinement. Pictures 
should adorn the walls, they need not be 
costly or rare; a bouquet should often 
give beauty to the table of the dining- 
room ; there could be an organ or piano 
in the parlor or sitting-room so that 
music may lend a charm to the home 
life; literary gems should be read, and 
recited at meal time or other convenient 
place; poetry and history should take 
the place of gossip in the conversation 
of the household ; and every practical 
means should be taken to make home a 
center of culture and refinement. Give 
the country refined and cultured homes, 
and, even if nothing be said of morality 
and religion, we would lift our people 
up intoa higher spiritual life that would 
go far to banish vice and crime, and 
make our jails and penitentiaries almost 
needless. 
The element of beauty should also be 


EDUCATION. 


made influential in the school-life of the 
child. Our school-houses should be 
surrounded with school grounds that 
may minister to the taste for the artistic 
and beautiful. There should be green 
sward, graveled walks, beds of flowers, 
shady trees, and singing birds. Sur- 
roundings like these, which are possible 
with but little expense, will do much to 
refine the taste, elevate the feelings, 
banish rudeness of behavior, and facili- 
tate the discipline of the school. Within 
the school-room there should be an air 
of neatness and refinement. Rude fur- 
niture, soiled walls, and dirty floors, are 
terrible demoralizers of young children. 
The old school-houses, with their un- 
painted and mutilated pine desks and 
slab benches, were a continual temptation 
to boys to use their pencils and knives, 
and thus contribute to the scene of 
mutilation and destruction. Give the 
children neat and cleanly school-rooms, 
suitable and beautiful furniture, and 
you remove the temptation for destruc- 
tion ; and they will keep their jack- 
knives in their pockets, and use their 
pencils for more laudable purposes. 

All the exercises of the school should, 
so far as possible, be permeated by this 
element of the Beautiful. The work 
written upon the blackboard should be 
neat and symmetrical, and in this respect 
the teacher should be an example to his 
pupils. A careless teacher, with awk- 
ward and uncouth writing on the black- 
board, can produce a feeling of nervous- 
ness and restlessness in his class that 
will make them disorderly and inatten- 
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tive ; while neat and beautiful work in 
grammar and arithmetic flowing from 
the crayon of the teacher will attract 
the attention, command the admiration, 
and create a feeling of pleasure that 
results in industry and good order. 
DR. E. A. WOOD. 
onistidhipn legtiinlaliiadtannnigeat 

A CHILD SHOULD NOT BE A PLAYTHING. 
—The slaughter of innocents goes on in 
different ways. Emotional prodigality 
is a most efficient means of removing 
the joys of a household. ‘‘ Died of too 
much grandfather, grandmother, uncle, 
and aunt,” would be a fitting epitaph 
for many a bright child. Emotion is 
the most exhausting of all mental attri- 
butes. What children do, and how 
much, is of far less importance than the 
way in which they doit. The evils of 
premature mental activity are without 
doubt very great; but to prematurely 
and unduly excile emotional manifesta- 
tions is tenfold more hurtful. In this 
~egard there seems to be the densest 
ignorance. The fact that young chil- 


dren’s only business in life is to develop 


slowly—to eat, sleep, and play in child- 
like fashion, is too often forgotten in the 
home circle. On the contrary, they are 
supposed to attend to their own work of 
growing and developing and afford fun 
for the family at the same time. Our 
tender little ones are made the play- 
things of the household—hugged, kissed, 
talked to, and made to talk, for the 
pleasure and gratification of the parents 
and friends. Their callow brains are 
overworked by exciting and intense 
emotion. What wonder they have big 
heads, little bodies, and hardly any 
digestion at all! Feebleness, asymme- 
try, excitability, premature arrest of 
growth, are some of the evils resulting 
from this continued tension selfishly 
imposed by thoughtless grown folk 
upon unresisting childhood. To what 
extent the influences under considera- 
tion can reach is, perhaps, known only 
to those who are in actual contact with 
large numbers of children, and who 
have made the subject of very young 
Americans something of a study.—New 
York Medical Journal. 





THE VALUE OF 


LL young persons should early 
learn the value of opportunities. 

No matter who they are, or how situ- 
ated, they will have certain chances of 
doing good, or getting good. If ever so 
poor, if living in the city there is the 
privilege of seeing thousands of objects 
whose names they may learn, whose 
uses and materials they may acquire. 
If they are pleasant and honest, they 
may do this and that one a slight favor, 
and, by constant observation, may pick 
up good language and good manners. 
They can keep themselves clean, and be 
respectful, and somebody will want 


OPPORTUNITIES. 


them in a store or shop, and, once in a 
place, any good boy or girl can make a 
livelihood. 

If one’s home is in the country, he 
can learn the names and uses of every 
tree and stone, and learn also to know 
their value. He can learn the names 
and uses of every farm implement, the 
price of vegetables, and fruits, and 
grains. My child, be ready to help 
those around you cheerfully and as 
skillfully as you can, even if you get 
only thanks, or a piece of bread. You 
will soon get pay if you are worth any- 
thing. V. PETIT. 





HOW FREDDIE TRIED 

WRITER in one of the papers 

tells of an effort on the part of a 

lively little fellow to organize his daily 
doings so as to get two hours’ extra fun, 


TO SAVE TWO HOURS. 


but failed somehow to find them : My 
little nephew ran across somewhere 
a paragraph which said that anybody 
could save at least two hours of wasted 
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time a day by runningon a time-table. 
Freddy brought the clipping to me, 
and asked what it meant. I told him 
that I supposed it meant that a person 
could save two hours a day by having 
all his work or amusement planned and 
arranged beforehand—such and such a 
thing to be done at such a time, and 
another thing following directly after, 
and so on. 

Freddy seemed so much interested that 
I advised him to make out a time-table 
for himself, and try running on it for a 
few days. He said he guessed he would, 
because two extra hours a day would be 
a great help to him in learning to strike 
out the fellers, and possibly would get 
him the coveted position of pitcher in 
the school nine. In a day or two Fred- 
dy submitted the following to me: 

A. M. 

6.45 to 7—Gettin’ up. 

7 to 7.30—Bath and gettin’ reddy for 
brekfus. 

7.30 to 8—Brekfus. 

8 to 8.20—Prairs. 

8.20 to 8.30—Hard study. 

8.30--Start fer skool. 

9—Get there (a fellar must have sum 
fun in life). 

9 to 10.30—Study and resite. 

10.30 to 10.45—Reses (out to be 
longer). 

10.45 to 12—Study and resite. 


P. M. 

12 to 12.15—Goin’ fer lunch. 

12.15 to 12.30—Eatin’ it. 

12.30 to 1—Sloos of things. Playin’ 
ball mosly. 

1 to 3—skool agen. 
the day. 

3—Skool over. Fun begins. 

3 to 6—Baseball, Bisickle ridin’, Goin’ 
to walk (sumtimes with a gurl). Slidin’ 
and skatin’ in winter. Flyin’ kite, Both- 
erin’ the dog. Penuts. Goin’ to ride with 
pa. Shoppin’ with ma (wen I don’t kuo 
it beforehand). Kandy. In bad wether 
readin’. Sloos of other things. 

6 to 7—Dinner (grate time fer me). 

7 to 7.30—Nothin’ much. Don’t feel 
like it. x 

7.30 to 8—Pa gets dun with paper, an’ 
reads sunthin’ alowd. 

8—Sez I must begin to study. 

8 to 8.15—Kickin’ aginst it. 

8.15 to 9.15—Study. 

9.15—Gwup to bed. 

9.15 to 9.35— Windin’ Waterbury 
watch. 

9.35 to 9.45—Undressin’ and gettin’ in- 
to bed. 

9.45 till mornin’—Grate big times with 
dreems, but a feller can’t stop to enjoy 
them much. Wonder wy dreems can’t 
hang on more like reel things ? 

P. §.—Ware do thos’ too extry ‘ours 
cum in? 


Tuffest part of 


° 


OUR LITTLE PET. 


Our little pet 
Is a brunette, 
Her hair of jet 
Is fine and soft as gossamer. 
Her ringlets short 
Shade lines of thought, 
And they have caught 
In lasso a philosopher. 


The light that lies 
In her dark eyes 
No evening skies 
Can outshine in their starry splendor. 
Oh, I have oft 
Seen glances soft 
As light aloft, 
But hers are pure and sweet and tender. 


Lips undefiled 
Kissed this sweet child, 
And nature smiled 
At loveliness so tender hearted. 
Her words disclose, 
A face that glows 
As though a rose 
Would utter speech with petals parted. 


O gift divine, 
Bright pet of mine, 
A smile of thine 
Would cheer me in my saddest sorrow; 
And light the heart 
As rays that dart 
From clouds that part, 
With beams, that promise glad to-morrow. 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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SANITARY REFORM. 
By the Author of *“‘ Household Remedies, Physical Education, Etc 
CHAPTER V.—THE TENEMENT EVIL. 


(Continued.) 

ATURALISTS have often called 
attention to the curious fact that 
not one out of ten species of birds care 
to re-occupy an old nest after it has 
once served the purpose of the breeding- 
season, even if its site should recom- 
mend itself by a rare combination of ad- 
vantages. Our American thrushes, lin- 
nets, and redbirds build a new nest every 
year, some species of prolific finches 
even twice a year, while crows, on their 
return to their old rookeries, never fail 
to renovate at least the top stratum of 

their old tabernacles. 

The same habit has been observed in 
many varieties of nest-building mam- 
mals (squirrels, etc.), and strikingly il- 
lustrates the truth that reason, in many 
cases, could learn a lesson from instinct. 
Hundreds of city-dwellers who would 
rather wear linen in mid-winter than 
walk the streets in the second-hand gar- 
ments of an old junk-store, have no 
hesitation about moving into a second- 
hand residence, a day after the former 
tenants have removed their household 
goods—though not such household evils 
as the germs of all sorts of contagious 
diseases. Many landlords, indeed, insist 
on a three months’ notice of removal, to 
insure the immediate re-occupation of 


their crowded tenements, giving prefer- 
ence to lodgers who ask no questions 
for conscience’s sake and possibly con- 
gratulate themselves on the advantage 
of saving the trouble of house-warming, 
if the fumes of kitchen fires and unventi- 
lated bedrooms still linger in the atmos- 
phere of the deserted lodgings. 

A ten days’ interval for sanitary re- 
pairs ought to be made the legal mini- 
mum in such cases ; and the Swiss sani- 
tarian Schrodt advises his readers, if 
possible, to postpone a change of lodging 
to the very end of the year, and avail 
themselves of the first chance for insur- 
ing a fair chance of survival by freezing 
out the disease germs of their new quar- 
ters. ‘Before moving in your furni- 
ture,” he says, ‘‘ wait for a spell of dry, 
cold weather. Then wide open all win- 
dows and doors and permit the expur- 
gating frost to reach every nook and 
cranny and continue its work of disin- 
fection for at least forty-eight hours. A 
hard frost will kill out disease-seeds that 
would resist all other disinfectants, with 
the exception of fire and virulent 
poisons.” 

The rent-agents of many American 
tenement barons make a show of sani- 
tary precautions by sprinkling the floor 
of a vacated room with a fewdrops of 
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carbolic acid, but aside from the per- 
functory application of that specific, the 
prophylactic value of the drug itself is 
extremely questionable. Microscopic 
tests have proved that its strongest solu- 
tions fail to destroy the vitality of cer- 
tain bacteria, and green vitrol (sulphate 
of iron) or chloride of lime are not only 
more effective but less shockingly malo- 
dorous. Twenty years ago, when carbolic 
acid enjoyed the reputation of an infalli- 
ble disinfectant, its constant use made 
life a martyrdom to thousands of hospi- 
tal patients—not to mention the afflic- 
tion of their nurses, who had to breathe 
the same nauseous fumes all the year 
round, A time may’come when the im- 
provement of sanitary contrivances will 
enable our city health officer to adopt 
the plan of a French sanitarian, who 
proposes to kill out bacteria as ship- 
owners often kill out rats, viz., by a 
liberal dose of superheated steam, which 
could be permitted to parboil the interior 
arrangements of a vacant house for a 
couple of minutes, at the not very de- 
plorable risk of peeling off large sections 
of mouldy old conglomerations of paste 
and cheap tapestry. 

The superficial application of a wet 
scrubbing brush will hardly remove the 
visible traces of pollution, and hundreds 
of old tenements of every large city be- 
come veritable disease-traps, affecting 
successive series of occupants with the 
contagion of inexplicable disorders. 
Diphtheria, prurigo, measles, typhoid 
fever, small-pox, parotitis (‘‘mumps”’), 
and whooping-cough have often been dis- 
seminated in that manner. Themore fre- 
quent pulmonary affections, too, are con- 
tagious to a rarely suspected degree. In 
ill-ventilated school houses catarrhs often 
spread from class-room to class-room ; 
and in winter more frequently than in 
summer only because windows are more 
rarely opened in cold weather. After 
visiting a public library, where dozens 
of children sit hacking and sniffling, I 
have often felt the premonitory symp- 
toms of a bronchial affection within 


three hours, and the late Professor E. L. 
Youmans once told me that a night in 
the stuffy ‘‘sleeper” of a Pullman car 
saddled him with a lung complaint that 
troubled him for the next twenty weeks. 
My Mexican traveling companion, who 
had roughed out the night frosts of the 
Sierra Madre in a threadbare poncho 
and laughed at the idea of ‘‘ taking cold,” 
came downstairs almost voiceless with 
influenza after passing a night in the 
unventilated bedroom of a Brownsville, 
Texas, hotel. ‘‘Those d—— windows 
were nailed down,” he grunted, “‘ but if 
I had been able to foresee this trouble, 1 
would have knocked them out or blown 
daylight through the skull of any god- 
forsaken fool that tried to stop me.” 
Gaseous poisons of that sort are, how- 
ever, by no means confined to public 
lodging houses. In a magazine arti- 
cle entitled: ‘* Pathologische Chronik 
einer Kaiserburg” (Pathological record 
of an Imperial Palace), a Vienna phy- 
sician a few years ago traced the pul- 
monary troubles of the Hapsburg family 
to the atmosphere of their city residence, 
the old Hofburg, where a succession of 
generations succumbed to the same per- 
sistent, but by no means hereditary, dis- 
ease which confined iis attacks to the 
actual occupants of the palace. Minister 
Kaunitz, the power behind the throne of 
Maria Theresa, seems to have originated 
the trouble with his preposterous dread 
of fresh air, which, indeed, at last as- 
sumed the form of a monomania and 
impelled him to construct a vast glass- 
covered shed for the special purpose of 
taking his horse-back exercise indoors. 
The windows of his apartments in the 
Imperial Palace were never opened 
under any pretext, but in spite, or rather 
because, of all such precautions, bis 
chronic catarrh got worse from year to 
year, and at last spread to the household 
of the Empress Queen, who lost her hus- 
band, Francis of Tuscany, and finally 
her own life by a disorder described as 
a ‘‘more and more suffocating difficulty 
to breathe.” Her son and successo, 
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Joseph II., survived her only a few 
years and died of a malignant catarrh, 
A. D., 1790. Two years after his stout 
brother, the next emperor, succumbed 
to the same complaint, the lung-poison 
of the Hofburg. His successor escaped 
by his predilection for the country seat 
of Schoenbrunn, where he spent every 
summer and the hunting-weeks of every 
winter. But in 1825 he returned to the 
fatal town palace, where the trouble of 
the Imperial family at once recom- 
menced, and moreover, involved the 
fate of their unfortunate guest, the young 
Duke of Reichstadt, the only son of 
the great Napoleon. In Schoenbrunn 
the young exile had enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health, but within three 
years after his transfer to Vienna, 
‘*chronic catarrh” had so wasted his 
strength that his former associates failed 
to recognize him, and a few months 
later he took his farewell of earthly 
hopes—‘‘ Mutter, Mutter, ich gehe un- 
ter,” were his last words—‘‘I’m going 
under,” like one drowning in a sea of 
trouble. The present empress has fought 
that same trouble for many years, and 
with a curious instinct of self-preserva-— 
tion, flees to her hunting seats in the up- 
per Alps or across to Sweden and Eng- 
land, whenever she feels the grip of the 
Kaunitz spectre at her throat. 

Poor tenement lodgers have no such 
expedients, and often wear out their 
lives in a hopeless struggle against a 
demon that might have been laid years 
ago by a dollar's worth of disinfectants 
or by the still cheaper exorcism of a 
good frost. 

In the large manufacturing towns of 
Europe and North America, building 
speculators often enrich themselves at the 
expense of their tenants by running up 
scores of cheap cottages in the immediate 
neighborhood of a belching factory— 
cotton mill, soap boilery, lead works, or 
that ne plus ultra of pestilential nui- 
sances, a fat-rendering establishment, 
filling the atmosphere with the perfume 
of seething glue and boiling carcasses. 


In midsummer when the afflictiveness 
of the odor is aggravated by a spell of 
sultry weather, the next neighbors of 
the fragrant establishment have often 
actually to take refuge in their cellars 
to avoid a relapse of retching fits, and 
the aroma of one particular institute of 
that sort in a populous town of the Ohio 
Valley has been known to travel on the 


wings of the evening breeze to a distance’ 


of more than eight miles. Outdoor labor- 
ers within sight of the chimney smoke 
were taken so sick that they had to quit 
work, children in arms were nauseated 
to the verge of convulsions, and even 
cart horses showed their teeth and rubbed 
their noses against a telegraph pole as 
they sniffed the overpowering perfume. 
Can such outrages be justified. by the 
‘interests of industrial enterprise ?” 
Suppose that interest should induce an 
enterprising industrian to soak his tan- 
yard hides in a public cistern, would he 
not risk to get dosed with a strap of his 
own leather? Yet the contents of that 
cistern would perhaps be used only once 
a day, by people who could get better 
water by going a few steps further, while 
the stench of the glue factory nauseates 
every breathing entity of the township 
and can not be evaded by a trip of less 
than seven miles. 

Yet it is well known that by con- 
trivances involving only a slight addi- 
tional expense, the effluvium of the pest- 
mill could be confined to closed vats. 
The alternative of heavy fines or banish- 
ment to the solitude of an out-of-the-way 
wilderness would not fail to stimulate 
inventiveness to the degree of devising 
a smoke-consuming apparatus, and if 
the wisdom of a law is to be measured 
by its results in the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, the unconditional 
suppression of all city stench-factories 
could be justified by irrefutable argu- 
ments. 

“‘Reform,” says an able political 
writer, ‘‘isever unpopular. All wrongs 
lie in the consent of the wronged, and 
what with the fierce support of those 
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who thrive on the abuse, and the dull, 
heavy conservatism of the masses... . 
it isa sad delusion to suppose that the 
cause is won when the argument is 
made.” 

A proposition to remove air-poisoning 
factories from our large cities would 
probably be voted down by a unani- 
mous protest of both manufacturers and 
their employees. But why do not the 
latter solve the problem by the always 
available expedient of removing their 
families to the purer air of the garden- 
suburbs, where rents are often low 
enough to equalize the small difference 
in the price of provisions and house- 
hold commodities? ‘*They would not 
move out if you offered to pay their rent 
and give them a chromo to boot,”’ said 
an old physician of my acquaintance. 
‘*Nine out of ten laboring men abso- 
lutely decline to use any sanitary pre- 
caution till a devil of a fever has them 
actually by the throat. They do not 
care a red cent for Arcadian scenery 
andrural peace; they are clannish; their 
women prefer gossip to country air; 
they positively enjoy noise, I believe. 
Besides, they want to stay in the next 
neighborhood of their cheap groceries 
and beer shops.” 

Perhaps they do. But is it true that 
our laboring men, as a class, fail to ap- 
preciate the sanitary advantage of a 
country home? After a good many pri- 
vate interviews with mechanics and day- 


laborers, I have come to a different con- 
clusion. They are fully and bitterly 
awake to the health-destroying influ- 
ences of their slum tenements ; but they 
dread removal to a distant suburb as, on 
the whole, a greater evil. Their very 
existence often depends on a slight ad- 
vantage in the facilities for obtaining 
work in their hand-to-mouth way, in 
their ability to keep an appointment, or 
enter the doors of their workshops the 
very minute of the stipulated time. 
They would eagerly welcome an ar- 
rangement encouraging the hope of 
combining such advantages with those 
of a tree-shaded suburban home, but our 
present system of transit facilities pre- 
cludes that hope. Time, to the poor, is 
money, in a sense of the term often de- 
ciding the very chance of survival, and 
our street cars and passenger trains run 
neither fast nor frequent enough to 
justify the experiment of jeopardizing 
that chance. 

A Vienna philanthropist proposes to 
remedy the tenement evil of his native 
city by the foundation of ‘‘ workmen 
colonies,”” supplemented by free lectures 
on the advantages of country life. But 
suppose his workingmen should decline 
to attend those lectures? The cities of 
the future will probably solve the prob- 
lem by a system of free minute trains to 
the suburbs. 

FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 


(To be Continued.) 


>=. 


A PREPARED BODY. 


“Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a 
Body hast thou prepared for me.”—Heb. x. 5. 
AN is-a living Soul as well as a 
Body. The spirits that inhabit 
a man are of two kinds. Whenever I 
speak of good I imply evil, when I speak 
of evil I imply good ; if all were good, 
why specialize the virtue of goodness? 
There would be no battle in life were 
there no evil. The works of the evil 
spirit, or the flesh, are adultery, forni- 
cation, uncleanness, lasciviousness, etc. 


—Gal. v.19. These works are manifest ; 
I can see them just as I see the goodness 
of a man by his acts. If the body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, does not that 
body play an important part in life? 
In other words, give a body good sur- 
roundings, a pure atmosphere in which 
to grow and expand, and is it not likely 
that the owner of that body, the ‘‘ man 
wonderful in the house beautiful,” will 
more successfully cope with life’s diffi- 
cult problems, and come off more than 
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a conqueror, through the influence of 
those surroundings? Or, vice versa, 
place the same body, with its wonderful 
inhabitant, amid the weeds of the spirit 
of evil, the works of the flesh, and can 
we expect it to be a grand success mor- 
ally and spiritually? Isay nay. Like 
father, like son, is a greater truth than 
like priest, like people. 

Do we not strike at the outset of this 
sermon a deep problem, viz., the ques- 
tion of pre-natal influence? I would 
note the pulpit’s remissness on this and 
kindred subjects, which does not arise 
from the fact that preachers are coward- 
ly, but arises from false teaching. A 
false delicacy pervades society. We 
should speak of these questions as re- 
sponsible travelers to the next world of 
development, and glory rather than 
mourn the fearful results that must 
accrue from ignorance on subjects so 
fraught with weal or woe to our race. 

A prepared body is the reed of the 
age. The Father of the Universe set a 
noble example. In the Mosaic age He 
would allow no man to serve Him who 
could not present a body without scar, 
scab, or blemish! He never allowed a 
club-foot to tread the priestly office. No 
cross-eyed or blemished man could rep- 
resent the people at the house of sacri- 
fice. No curved spine stood between 
the people and God! Is there any lesson 
in this, or does it all mean nothing? 
Did God have no reason for making 
these restrictions ? 

Look at some of those old worthies ; 
they were Nazarites from birth ; no in- 
toxicating liquor, no stimulants. We 
admire Samuel, and justly; he led a 
careful, restricted life, plunging into no 
excesses ; he honored his body. Look 
at John the Baptist; did anyone live 
plainer than he? ‘‘ Locusts and wild 
honey” his diet. He spent most of his 
days in the open air. No stimulants to 
‘*buoy him up.” His clean life kept 
him up ; his pure life emanated from a 
pure body; he honored God in his 
body and spirit. 


Paul’s body was ‘‘a chosen vessel 
unto the” Lord, the clean jewel-case 
filled with the pearls of the New King- 
dom. His life was simplicity personi- 
fied. No grasping after riches, no fever- 
ish excitement about ‘corner lots.” 
His motto was, ‘‘ Having food and rai- 
ment, let us therewith be content ;” his 
idea of riches, ‘‘ Godliness with content- 
ment is great gain.” Simple food and 
plain raiment satisfied Paul, yet he 
preached before kings and governors, 
before the procrastinating Agrippa and 
the adulterous Felix. See his coolness 
in the hour of shipwreck. His abstemi- 
ous habits and plain living make him a 
hero in that hour of imminent danger. 

Oh! the evils of to-day. Worshipers 
at the shrine of fashion distorting their 
bodies ; the red-eyed wine-bibber return- 
ing to his cups; the gouty, bloated 
glutton, whose broad face quivers as he 
moves, seating himself again at the ban- 
quet, after a long, stupid sleep to silence 
the evils of yesterday’s engorgement. 
Moving stealthily along with cat-like 
tread is the morphine victim. The effect 
has just passed off, and he hastens again 
to get under its awful influence, lest, in 
a moment of desperation, he should 
have recourse to the deadly knife to end 
his miserable, wrecked life. What a 
picture ! alas, too true! A nervous, at- 
tenuated bodyI see: it is the deluded 
creature who liveson stimulants. Fever 
struck his body once—it departed, and 
left him a wreck. The indulgent physi- 
cian advised a ‘‘morning toddy. Just 
let your wife mix it for you ; you need a 
stimulant.” There’s death in that cup, 
and the physician and wife have agreed 
to dig your grave, my fellow traveler ; 
and when he is gone, let us not write, 
‘**Fell asleep in Jesus,” but ‘Killed by 
alcoholic poison.” They called it a ‘‘ stim- 
ulant.” So it was. It stimulated the 
life out of him ; wasted the tissues of the 
body ; dried up its juices ; ruined diges- 
tion, and what could the poor body do 
but die? 

I do not believe’in total hereditary de- 
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pravity. Adam will answer for his own 
sins ; his sins are not held in judgment 
against me; but I do believe in the 
grim laws of heredity, in the sense that 
the ‘sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children unto the third and fourth 
generations.” Not that God punishes 
the child for the sins of the parent, but 
herein I find a law of heredity : as you 
sow you shall reap, a truth that holds 
good in every department of life. The 
consequences of the ‘‘morning dram,” 
the nicotine-soaked pipe, the epicurean 
gluttony, the tight-lacing, the late hours, 
the excesses, will all reappear in an ag- 
gravated form in your sons and daugh- 
ters. Think of it, ye mothers and fath- 
ers of the future! If you could rise up 
from your graves and see your sons 
with age-marks prematurely upon their 
temples, as a result of your sin, you 
would want to creep back and hide 
yourselves in the solitary, cold grave. 
What kind of bodies did you give them ? 
Did you leave them anything worthy 
the name of a body ? 

When should you commence the 
training of your child? ‘* Twenty years 
before it is born.” 





TWO CASES 


UCH doubt is entertained by the 
a majority of neurologists with 
regard to the efficacy of hypnotism or 
of the magnetic pass in cases of epilepsy. 
There is reason for this, it must be ad- 
mitted, in the recorded data of the his- 
tory and pathology of the disease, and I 
had myself been a doubter as to any 
benefit attending such treatment until 
observations of my own convinced me 
that some cases were amenable to this 
singular influence that seemed irremedia- 
ble by any treatment known to the 
authorities. Charcot, Fere, and others 
have noted instances of epileptiform 
attacks that yielded to hypnotic control. 
Hysterical, neurotic persons these were, 
for the most part, whose convulsive at- 
tacks it was difficult to distinguish from 
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OF EPILEPSY. 


It is not chance, but a matter of law, 
law, unbending law. Sin begins in the 
mind, and runs riot through the whole 
body. ‘‘ When lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.”—(Jas. 
i. 15.) The opposite course, patiently 
pursued, will give life. Christsaid: ‘‘I 
came that ye might have life, and have 
it more abundantly.” I agree with the 
preacher who wanted to have some of the 
good now and now as well as by and by. 
The religious world is too much given 
to spiritualizing and etherealizing. The 
Gospel is not truly at work unless it is 
allowed to transform us from good to 
better, from better to best. Paul’s ad- 
vice to Timothy was: ‘Keep thyself 
pure.” Purity is the great lever power 
to happiness to-day, and for the happi- 
ness of future generations. One age 
links to another the chain of conse- 
quences ; good or ill encircles the whole 
human family. In this sense ‘‘no man 
liveth unto himself, and no man dieth 
unto himself.” Your life and death will 
affect others. Shall not the church be 
the vanguard of reform ? 

ARTHUR M. GROWDEN. 





epilepsy, except by an examination of 
the history of the patients themselves, 
and a minute inspection of the first 
movements attending a paroxysm. Mr. 
Gowers accords so little favor to such 
treatment of true epilepsy in his ‘‘ Man- 
ual of Nervous Diseases” that we are 
warranted in considering him decidedly 
skeptical as to any positive benefit to be 
derived from it. 

Two cases, within a year past, of a 
decided character, have yielded such re- 
sults that I consider them worthy of 
record, 

Mr. S. F. came to me with a history 
of petit mal of about fifteen years’ con- 
tinuance. He had received treatment 
from several physicians and specialists 
without more than temporary benefit, 
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and had come to the conclusion that his 
malady, which had the unfortunate 
phase of seizing him without any pro- 
domal or warning signs and rendering 
him unconscious for variable times, was 
incurable. It was likely to appear at 
any time, yet was very irregular. He 
would not have an attack for weeks, 
then there would be a series occurring, 
perhaps, with more or less violence, 
bordering on grand mal, for several 
days in succession. This uncertain state 
of course debarred him from obtaining 
any settled or remunerative employ- 
ment. His mind was not seriously im- 
paired, aside from a shade of melancholy 
that brooded over it—a result natural 
enough. 

My first step was to obtain a degree of 
hypnotic control, and this proved suc- 
cessful. My object, it scarcely needs to 
be said, was to impress the mind of the 
patient with a strong sentiment of oppo- 
sition to the attack, to animate his will, 
and so arouse such nerve activity as 
would oppose or compensate in a physi- 
ological manner the abnormal condition 
of those centers that contributed to the 
recurrence of the fits. He complained 
of frequent sensations of dullness in his 
forehead, as if there were a want of 
blood in that part of the head, while 
there was a feeling of heat and fullness 
in the side and back parts. It seemed 
to me that a newly awakened or rein- 
forced activity of the circulation in the 
anterior of the cerebrum, if it were pos- 
sible to induce it, would be productive 
of a better balance of the centers, and 
bring about a state of the brain that in 
itself would prove inhibitory of the 
dreaded seizures. 

This in brief was the principle on 
which I acted after the first interview. 
He came to me once or twice a week 
and I simply applied my hands in the 
magnetic fashion to his head, that being 
placed in an attitude of repose with the 
eyes shut. Meanwhile he observed such 
rules of eating, dressing, sleeping, etc., 
as I deemed it expedient to advise, as 


much for the purpose of giving him 
somethin z to think of as to correct habits 
that were faulty in but a minor degree. 

The effects of this treatment exceeded 
my expectations. Mr. F. in a month 
began toimprove. The attacks occurred 
less frequently, and his health in every 
respect showed amendment. After a 
time the treatment was given at irregu- 
lar intervals, two or three weeks being 
allowed to intervene between a sitting, 
and when the patient’s last report was 
made to me he had had no recurrence of 
the fits for three months, and had under- 
taken the transaction of business that 
required travel and exposure, a venture 
that previously would have been re- 
garded by his friends as entirely out of 
consideration. In the course of my ob- 
servation of this case there were devel- 
oped certain phenomena that will, I 
think, be considered extraordinary by 
the reader, even if familiar with hypnotic 
cases. I have said that when the patient 
first came under notice his attacks oc- 
curred without warning. He would 
drop suddenly to the floor or ground as 
if struck by lightning, and on reviving 
usually a severe headache compelled 
him to rest awhile, if not to sleep. Dur- 
ing my treatment if an attack occurred 
he would be likely to come out of it with 
little more than a sensation of dullness 
that soon wore off. Twice the seizure 
occurred when I was within ready call, 
and then, to my surprise, I found that I 
could, in a few seconds, check the spas- 
modic jerks and restore him to con- 
sciousness. On one occasion he fell to 
the floor in the presence cf several per- 
sons, and was struggling violently when 
I came to his side. A sweep of my 
hands from the head to the knee sus- 
pended the convulsions and at my com- 
mand he opened his eyes and rose to his 
feet, and within ten minutes was able to 
continue the business transaction he was 
engaged upon when he fell. 

Another noteworthy feature developed 
subsequently to the beginning of the 
treatment was that, previous to an at- 
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tack, Mr. F. experienced peculiar sensa- 
tions, or an aura, which he could not 
describe definitely. These sensations 
were a general nervous unrest, with 
dullness and heaviness of the head, and 
perhaps some aching, which continued 
for a few minutes or longer, until the fit 
came on. If he came to me during this 
initial period, a few minutes’ application 
of my hands would dissipate the sensa- 
tions and prevent an attack. Fully six 
times this procedure was repeated with 
a successful result, so that little doubt 
on my own part and that of the patient 
and his family is entertained as to the 
efficacy of the magnetic influence in his 
case. Certainly, on the pathological 
side it is reasonable to infer that an im- 
proved circulatory relation had been 
produced in the brain, the perma- 
nency of which, however, could not be 
assured. 
SECOND CASE. 

Mr. P——, a gentleman fifty years of 
age, came under my notice about a year 
ago as a sufferer from the grand mal 
type of epilepsy. He had ten years pre- 
viously sustained a severe injury by 
which the nasal, molar, and other bones 
contiguous to the inner canthus of the 
left eye had been driven inward, and 
the muscular attachments of the eyeball 
internally had been lacerated, so that, in 
healing, the co-ordination of the axis of 
vision was rendered permanently im- 
perfect. A few years after this acci- 
dent, the epilepsy developed itself, and 
at the time I first saw him it had as- 
sumed an aggravated form. He was 
then under the treatment of a distin- 
guished specialist of New York City, 
whose diagnosis of the case referred its 
origin to the accident and the abnormal- 
ity of the left eye. 

Mr. P—— had learned to distinguish 
certain physical and mental symptoms 
as antecedent to an explosion of his 
maiady, and therefore knew for at least 
ten minutes before that one was immi- 
nent. There was a metallic taste in his 
mouth, a sense of congestion in the 


head, and a play of color. This last 
phenomenon is by no means uncommon 
in epilepsy and other forms of nerve 
disease, and it is deemed that some dis- 
turbance of the visual center produces it. 

Mr. P—— was very willing to try the 
magnetic passes, and as his attacks oc- 
curred frequently, for two or three 
months I saw him at least once a week. 
No attempt was made to induce the 
hypnotic trance, but simple hand manip- 
ulation was tried, the result being as 
successful in its way as in the first case 
I have described. Mr. P—— frequently 
declared, as stated by acquaintances, 
that, if he could only reach Dr. Dray- 
ton’s office in time, he would be saved 
from a fit. 

I have had him come to me in a dazed 
mental state, his face turgid with blood, 
his respiration and voice thick, his pulse 
rapid and bounding, and with an anx- 
ious, excited manner, all intimating a 
nervous crisis. Placing him in a chair, 
I have at once administered the manual 
tactics, and in a few minutes his excite- 
ment would subside, his skin clear up, 
his pulse become calm and moderate, 
and he would pronounce himself greatly 
relieved and ready to go out upon the 
street. After this treatment he would 
be safe from an attack certainly for a 
day or two, and as the spasms were of a 
severe character, the relief he experi- 
enced was most gratefully acknowl- 
edged, although the prognosis on my 
part from the first was unfavorable as 
regards a cure. 

An attempt to analyze the process by 
which the effect was obtained in this 
second case, if an attempt were made to 
be minute, would trend upon the specu- 
lative, especially if at the beginning it 
was assumed to define the peculiar 
‘*force” or effect that is called animal 
magnetism. That some derivative in- 
fluence is exercised by the hand move- 
ments no one at all familiar with mas- 
sage will deny, and that the consequent 
reduction of the pressure at the nerve 
centers may abort an attack whose pro- 
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domal symptoms have become well 
marked, is not too much to claim. 

A mental impression well sustained 
exercises an important inhibitory effect. 
We know what the will accomplishes in 
suppressing a yawn, a sneeze, and the 
hiccoughs: why not in the disturbance 
of the centers that precedes an epileptic 
outbreak? Why may not the hypnotic 
pass be potent, especially if, in connec- 
tion with its control, we can secure im- 
plicit observance of the rules, medical 
and hygienic, prescribed for the patient's 
every-day life? Repeated cases of con- 
trol by mental impression over the 
paroxysms of emesis in sea sickness are 
recorded, the subject passing at a word 
from the spasm into a calm nervous 
state, and obtaining comparative gastric 





comfort, no trance being induced, 
merely an assuring, imperious word or 
two being spoken. So also in the his- 
tory of hysteria we have many positive 
cases of wonderful results obtained 
through suggestion, the will of the agent 
or physician appearing to reinforce the 
mental weakness of the hysterical, and 
enabling the depressed nerve centers to- 
recover tone and to exert their normal 
compensation. But whether or not 
such reasoning as this may be accepted 
as applying to the pathology of epilepsy, 
these two cases, and others more recent, 
stand upon my note-book as encouraging 
testimony that this itisidious and dreaded 
disease may lose much of its virulence 
and terror under the hand and will of 
the hypnotist. H. 8. DRAYTON. 


---. 


THE ROMAN BATH. 


N what respects a ‘‘Roman” bath 
differs from other forms is de- 
scribed in Dr. Shepard’s circular, ‘‘The 
Hammam,” and is illustrated practically 
in the treatment at Dr. Shepard’s rooms, 
on Brooklyn Heights. He says of it: 

This bath consists in the application 
of a highly refined and penetrating oil, 
accompanied with a half hour’s rubbing 
by a skilled manipulator, during which 
the oil is absorbed, leaving the skin 
warm, smooth, and flexible. The pro- 
cess isa great luxury. It is adapted to 
the strong man, the invalid woman, and 
the delicate child. It brings into action, 
gently or vigorously, as may be directed, 
the muscular system, and all the tissues 
connected therewith, as well as the deep- 
seated vital organs. It is usually ap- 
plied immediately after the Turkish bath, 
at which time the best results may be 
secured, but it is also given independ- 
ently. 

The physiological effects are: It pro- 
motes the circulation of the blood 
throughout the entire muscular system. 
It relieves congestion, by withdrawing 
the blood to other and distant parts. It 
builds up and strengthens the muscles 


and arouses to healthful action, weak 
and torpid organs. It improves diges- 
tion, assimilation, and nutrition. It 
increases the breathing power and 
strengthens and develops the lungs. It 
soothes, quiets, and regulates disordered 
nervous action, and establishes harmony 
between the nervous system and the 
various bodily organs. 

It prevents disease by promoting an 
evenly balanced circulation, and a nor- 
mal healthful action of the organs of 
secretion and excretion. Its curative 
effects are most remarkable in cases of 
paralysis, local or genera] weakness, 
dyspepsia, constipation, inactivity of the 
liver, curvature of the spine, and other 
deformities. The employment of oils: 
and fats by means of inunction, with a 
view of imparting nourishment to the 
system, particularly in the wasting dis- 
eases of children, is quite common, and 
this form of treatment is looked upon 
with great favor by the medical profes- 
sion. To a certain extent it takes the 
place of exercise, like massage. 

We have found the Roman bath es- 
pecially useful in a torpid state of the 
skin, whether local or general ; in stiff 
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or enlarged joints from rheumatism, 
gout, or other causes, contracted muscles 
or tendons, old sprains, sciatica, chronic 
congestion, and impaired nutrition. It 
is a great aid in allaying sleeplessness 


and nervous irritation. Asa means of 
warming the body, and as a protection 
against cold, and the taking of colds, its 
preventive effects are most remark- 
able. 


——_*@o—_—_—_ 


“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.” 


A NEW VERSION, BY PRESIDENT BAYLES, OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF HEALTH. 


With what anguish of mind I remember my 
childhood, 
Recalled in the light of a knowledge since 
gained, 
The malarious farm, the wet fungus-grown 
wildwood, 
The chills then contracted that since have 
remained; 
The scum-covered duck pond, the pig sty close 
by it, 
The ditch where the sour-smelling house 
drainage fell; 
The damp, shaded dwelling, the foul barnyard 
nigh it— 
But worse than all else was that terrible 
well, 
And the old oaken bucket, the mold crusted 
bucket, 
The moss covered bucket that hung in the 
well, 


Just think of it! Moss on the vessel that 
lifted 
The water I drank in the days called to 
mind; 
Ere I knew what professors and scientists 
gifted 
In the waters of wells by analysis find; 
The rotting wood fiber, the oxide of iron, 
The alge, the frog of unusual size, 
The water impure as the verses of Byron, 
Are things I remember with tears in my 
eyes. 
And to tell the sad truth—though I shudder to 
tel! it— 
I considered that water uncommonly clear, 
And often at noon, when I went there to 
drink it, 


I enjoyed it as much as | now enjoy beer. 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were 
grimy! 
And quick to the mud covered bottum it 
fell! 
Then reeking with nitrates and nitrites, and 
slimy, 
With matter organic, it rose from the well. 
Oh, had I but realized in time to avoid 
them— 
The dangers that lurked in that pestilent 
draught— 
I'd have tested for organic germs, and de- 
stroyed them, 
With potassic permanganate ere I had 
quaffed. 
Or, perchance, I’d have boiled it and after- 
ward strained it 
Through filters of charcoal and gravel com- 
bined; 
Or, after distilling, condensed and regained it 
In potable form with its filth left behind. 
For little I knew of the dread typhoid fever 
Which lurked in the water I ventured to 
drink; 
But since I became a devoted believer 
In the teachings of science, I shudder to 
think. 
And now, far removed from the scenes I’m 
describing, 
The story for warning to others [ tell. 
As memory reverts to my youthful imbibing 
And I gag at the thought of that horrible 
well, 
And the old oaken bucket, the fungus grown 
bucket— 
In fact the slop bucket—that hung in the 


well. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Ten Good Things to Know in 
Housekeeping.—1. That salt will cur- 
dle new milk; hence in preparing milk por- 
ridge, gravies, etc., the salt should not be 
added until the dish is prepared. 

2. That clear boiling water will remove 
tea stains and many fruit staius. Pour the 
water through the stain and thus prevent it 
spreading over the fabric. 

8. That ripe tomatoes will remove ink and 
other stains from white cloth; also from the 
hands. 

4. That a tablespoonful of turpentine 
boiled with white clothes will aid in the 
whitening process. 

5. That boiled starch is much improved 
by the addition of a little sperm oil or gum 
arabic dissolved. 

6. That beeswax and salt will make rusty 
flat-irons as clean and smooth as glass. Tie 
a lump of wax in a rag and keep it for that 
purpose. When theirons are hot, rub them 
first with the wax rag, then scour with a 
paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 

7. That blue ointment and kerosene mixed 
in equal proportions and applied to the bed- 
steads is an unfailing bedbug remedy, as 
a coat of whitewash is for the walls of a 
log-house. 

8. That kerosene will soften boots or shoes 
that have been hardened by water, and ren- 
der them as pliable as new. 

9. That kerosene will make tin tea-kettles 
as bright as new. Saturate a woolen rag 
and rub with it. It will also remove stains 
from varnished furniture. 

10. That cool rain-water and soda will re- 
move machine grease from washable fabrics. 


The Camel’s Humps.—Structural- 
ly, of course, the humps are nothing—mere 
lumps of fat, collected under a convenient 
fold of the skin, and unprovided for in the 
framework of the[skeleton. When the ani- 
mal is well fed, they are full and plump, 
standing on his back firm and upright; but 
on a long journey they are gradually ab- 
sorbed to keep up the fires that work the 
heart and legs, and, in the caravan camels 
which arrive at the coast, the skin hangs 
over, an empty bag, upon the creature’s 


flanks bearing witness to the scarcity of 
external food during the course of his long, 
forced march from the interior. A starved, 
small camel in this state of health far more 
closely resembles a Peruvian llama than any 
one who has only seen the fine, well-kept 
beasts in European menageries or zoological 
gardens could readily imagine. 

But water is even scantier in the desert 
than food; and against want of water, there- 
fore, the camel has had to provide himself, 
functionally at least, if not structurally, 
quite as much as against want of herbage. 
His stomach has accordingly acquired the 
power of acting as an internal reservoir, and 
he can take in as much water at the Bahrs 
or Wadys, where he rests for a while on 
his toilsome march, as will supply his needs 
for four or five days together. There are 
some differences in this respect, however, 
between the two chief varieties of the camel. 
The African kind is most abstemious, and 
best adapted to sandy deserts; the Bactrian. 
a product of a more varied and better watered 
country, is larger and stronger, but less pa- 
tient of hunger and thirst, while at the same 
time it can manage to subsist and to make 
its way into somewhat rockier and more 
rugged country.— Grant Allen. 


Function of White Blood-Cor- 
puscles.—Dr. Ray Lankester, in an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Struggle for Life,” in speak- 
ing of the function of the white blood-cor- 
puscles, agrees with the late view that the 
corpuscles may be educated to deal with 
bacteria, and the future of preventive medi- 
cine would, therefore, be the education of 
the white blood-corpuscles. The fact that 
one man, by constant use, could, without 
injury, take a dose of arsenic that would 
kill six ordinary men, was due to the fact 
that he had, by weakened doses, been edu- 
cating and training the white corpuscles. 
They could be taught to eat and flourish 
under conditions which, if not commenced 
gradually, would be destructive to them, 
and that was the principle underlying pro- 
tective inoculation. As a preventive of 
many fatal diseases in sheep and oxen, as 
anthrax and pleuro-pneumonia, inoculation 
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has been remarkably successful. The cor- 
puscles first receive a weakened breed of dis- 
ease by inoculation, and thus when a violent 
attack came, they were ready to receive and 
dispose of it. This education of the cor- 
puscles, it seemed to him, was the explana- 
ation of vaccination. They received a weak 
dose of the poison from the vaccine, and were 
in that way prepared for a stronger dose in 
the way of small-pox. He believed the 
white corpuscles could be trained to receive 
the most virulent poisons, and he hoped 
this training would be carried on so as to 
deal with a great number of diseases. 


The Whitechapel Murders.—An 
eminent surgeon writes on these myste- 
rious occurrences: The crimes which have 
lately been committed in Whitechapel have 
given rise to many theories and specula- 
tions, prompted rather by a desire to ac- 
count for them—that is to say, to find some 
motive for them—than by any knowledge 
of the subject. Most of those who have 
written to medical or daily papers have 
treated these occurrences as though they 
were unprecedented in the annals of crime. 
Therefore, however revolting be the sub- 
ject, it seems desirable to point out that 
such is by no means the case; but that a 
certain horrible perversion of the sexual in- 
stinct is the one motive and cause of such 
apparently aimless acts, and that the crim- 
inal is neither insane nor prompted by 
pseudo-religious rancor against an unfort- 
unate class of women. The most exhaust- 
ive and judicial treatise on this subject di- 
vides this form of neurosis into three divi- 
sions; local, spinal, and cerebral; but the 
individual may be affected simultaneously 
by more than one of these forms. The cere- 
bral neuroses fall naturally into four sub- 
classes: 1. Paradoxia, that is, untimely de- 
sire (in regard to age). 2. Anssthesia, ab- 
sence. 8. Hyperssthesia, excess. 4. Par- 
zesthesia, perversion of desires ; among these 
last are cruelty and murder. He says (om- 
mitting certain parts): ‘These cerebrul 
anomalies lie in the province of psycho- 
pathology. They occur, as a rule, in per- 
sons mentally sound, in a variety of com- 
binations, and in them originate many sex- 
ual misdemeanors. They are worthy of 
study by the medical jurist, because they 


so frequently produce perverse and even 
criminal acts.” 


A Pig’s Memory.—On my return 
from a visit to a patient this morning, I dis- 
covered, by the wayside, a small pig that I 
instantly recognized as the one my little son 
had two days ago brought ina sack four 
miles. Knowing the interest the boy felt for 
the pig, I turned and called it. At once it 
seemed to recognize my voice, and in a few 
moments started on ‘‘a bee line,” in the di- 
rection of my house, and at arate that re- 
quired rapid riding to keep it within sight, 
and it is now in the yard in perfect con- 
tentment. I think the pig was not in the 
least frightened, but that my voice associated 
home relations, and though it had evidently 
started back for its former home, it in- 
stantly turned and fled for the new one. 
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BRILLIANT CHILDREN. 

Not long ago a lady visited us to con- 
sult with regard to the training of her 
boy. He was a beautiful child. A head 
unusually large and symmetrical with 
fine hair of that pale gold that young la- 
dies are so much inclined to affect ; large 
brown eyes, and a complexion of marble 
clearness, indicated the mental tempera- 
ment in a very marked degree. But 
five years old, he showed extraordinary 
power of intellect; was very fond of 
reading books of a character far beyond 
his years and could memorize readily 
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long pieces of poetry and prose. The 
proud mother bid him recite for us, and 
he did so with an elocutionary emphasis 
that was admirable. 

It was evident that at home this little 
fellow was regarded with a feeling akin 
to worship, and much pains were taken 
to bring out his fine parts. ‘It was so 
nice to have him speak his pieces before 
friends and acquaintances. But of 
course we don’t care to make an exhibi- 
tion of him,” the mother said. Yet it 
was apparent that she derived much 
satisfaction from showing his talent to 
her society associates. 

And did not the boy manifest the effect 
of the attention he received? Yes, he 
showed the confidence of one who had 
received daily applause and expected it 
from us when he had finished his recita- 
tion. We noted atendency to arrogance 
and self-will that was the outcome of the 
indulgence and flattery he was accus- 
tomed to receive. Originally his dispo- 
sition was of that confiding, sensitive 
type that avoids prominence and notice, 
but encouragement, tutoring, and ap- 
plause had developed into strong exer- 
cise his naturally moderate self-esteem. 

We said to the lady, ‘‘ It would be bet- 
ter not to stimulate this child at all ; his 
intellectual faculties are too active, and 
his physical constitution too sensi- 
tive.” 

‘““Why, you don't think that he will 
break down? He is healthy enough we 
all think.” 

** Yes, he may appear so because of his 
nervous excitability. Like a delicately 
constituted watch, he will run well until 
completely run down, and then the ex- 
haustion may beextreme. Keep him as 
much as possible from books, and do 


not make further attempts in the way of 
coaching him for private or parlor exhibi- 
tion ; but let him run and play in the 
garden and field, having associates among 
the children of your neighborhood. 
Let him be the child while a child in 
years, and aim to build up his body. 
You have, I fear, in your regard for the 
brain, neglected the body somewhat and 
now it is necessary to give most at- 
tention to the part that sustains brain 
and mind.” 

‘** Well, doctor, should we neglect so 
fine an intellect, will it not be injured 
by such inattention ?” 

‘*No, madam. Your fear should be 
for the body. If that is not strengthened 
and developed normally, what will be- 
come of your fine intellect ten years or 
so hence? You do not want the disap- 
pointment of a broken, burned-out mind ; 
your high hopes of a brilliant future for 
your son blasted ere he has reached the 
age of manhood ?” 

**Oh, no!” 

‘* Well, then, give him every advant- 
age in your power for making his health 
good, and establishing a foundation of 
physical vigor and endurance that will 
last. In the maturing years of youth, 
and in the active pursuits of adult life 
he will need a good stock of vitality. 
His large brain, readiness of perception, 
quickness of thought, sensitiveness, 
energy, and ambition will make large 
drafts upon that stock, and if there is 
not enough, the effect will be serious, 
and manifested in eccentricity and un- 
balance of conduct and feebleness of 
health.” 

We are sorry, as a rule, for the bril- 
liant, precocious child ; so prone are the 
parents of such a boy or girl to neglect 
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the health and keep fanning constantly 
the nervous fiame that glows in the un- 
usual display of mental activity, that we 
expect a few years later to hear of a sad 
and plaintive ending,a young life snuffed 
out, whose promise was so far above the 
average. 

Better the dull and slow childhood, 
that year by year adds to its capital of a 
solid and enduring physical constitution, 
as exemplified in a Webster or a 
Beecher, than the brilliant, excitable pre- 
cocity that drains the bodily strength 
and is doomed to early eclipse like that 
of Chatterton and Keats. 

—_~+ > +> 
A HOME FOR THE BRAIN-WORKER. 

THE undertaking of Miss Fisher to 
establish a home or retreat for broken 
or weary workers in the fields of litera- 
ture or art or science, is eminently 
worthy attention. We certainly give it 
such countenance as we can. The 
project has already been incorporated 
under the laws of New York, and a 
temporary Hotel-home opened in Brook- 
lyn where proud and sensitive natures 
in circumstances of need may find an 
interval of rest amid an environment 
that is congenial and homelike. The 
price for board and lodging is very low, 
and in cases of extreme need the worthy 
man or woman, for no difference is 
made as regards sex or sect, is made 
welcome to the shelter and food afforded 
by the place. 

We appreciate this new establish- 
ment because we know the need that 
has long existed for such a home. A 
few months ago we gave temporary em- 
ployment to a gentleman who, by reason 
of serious illness, had lost his place, and 
for months had been subsisting on scant 


and precarious charity, until, indeed, his 
sensitive nature was on the verge of 
despair. Had there been a retreat for 
him in the interval of his trouble, such 
as Miss Fisher and the ladies who co- 
operate with her have organized, it 
would have proved a haven of blessing, 
and saved him untold suffering. He is 
now filling an important. station in 
journalism. 

We commend this Home-hotel to our 
friends whose hearts are kind and their 
bank accounts of liberal dimensions. 





EMOTIONAL IMPULSION. 

In an article published by Frances 
Power Cobbe recently in the Fortnight- 
ly Review, that writer, maintains that 
emotions come to persons “by a sort of 
contagion far oftener than they spring 
up of themselves in the human breast. 
Any attempt to communicate our emo- 
tions by command, however, tends 
rather to produce the opposite feelings. 
In order to educate the emotions of oth- 
ers, we must employ this natural agency, 
contagion. In order to inspire a person 
with a given feeling, we must exhibit 
the feeling in ourselves. Parents, duly 
impressed with the importance of the 
subject, would carefully suppress, or at 
least conceal, such of their own emo- 
tions as they would regret to see caught 
up by their children. A teacher who 
has the respect and esteem of his pupils 
will affect their emotions for evil or 
good according as he betrays enthusiasm 
or aversion for selfish and sanguinary 
conquerors, according as he justifies or 
condemns assassins and anarchists, ac- 
cording as he represents science as seek- 
ing triumphs or truths, and according 
as he treats efforts for the elevation of 
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mankind with levity or respect. The 
companions of the young have a great 
influence on the development of their 
emotions. As regards girls, their doubly 
emotional natures make it a matter of 
moral life and death that their compan- 
ions should be pure and honorable- 
minded. Too little precaution is taken, 
especially in American public schools, 
against the herding of innocent children 
with others who have been familiar with 
vice.” 

This admonition is certainly well 
founded in the nature of the human 
mind. In every-day life we are made 
aware of the influence of the strong ex- 
pression of the sentiments, whether in a 
high or low, a tender and refined, or a 
coarse and brutal phase. The angry 
man awakens irritation and perhaps 
anger in those who are in his company ; 
the haughty, proud man excites a simi- 
lar spirit in his associates; the kind, 
frank, generous man arouses a warm 
responsive thrill to his earnest declara- 
tions. 

Children are particularly susceptible 
of emotional influences by reason of 
their nascent mental growth, and it is 
therefore most important that care 
should be taken with regard to the char- 
acter of their daily associates. If a boy 


or girl indicates a constitutional activity 
in any passional direction, the fact 
should be noted in that practical way 
that is watchful for the child’s best inter- 
ests. Those associations and influences 
should be prohibited that would be 
likely to develop the characteristic and 
render it a dominant element, a breeder 
of practices injurious in any respect. 
It is neglect or indifference in this re- 
spect that renders many fathers and 
mothers responsible for the growth of 
vices of disposition in young people, a 
responsibility that very few parents are 
honest enough to shoulder. 

There are good influences available 
for the purpose of cultivating the senti- 
ments in the direction of a high and 
noble activity—a truly normal activily ; 
so that the excuse may not avail with 
most people that they can not help the 
common exposure of their children to 
perversion. They have but to give 
some of their own time and personal 
superintendence to their children, to in- 
terest themselves, as a natural parental 
duty, in their study and play, and to 
find in the development of a noble man- 
hood and womanhood not only gratifi- 
cation, but a higher activity in their own 
mature natures of the sentiments that 
render life desirable and beautiful. 
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t fur ff orrespondents, 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 





Pp ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


To our Contrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It isoften 
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necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 


3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
ehanges or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘“‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 


contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 


vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in his professional capacity will re 
ceive his early attention if this is done. 





Vecerarian Dier.—J. B.—Vegetarians 
differ in their regard for milk and its pro- 
ducts, some condemning, others using to a 
greater or less extent. 

The good actor possesses, as a rule, a 
good physique, with large organs of percep- 
tion, imitation, ideality, of the social senti- 
ments, and those that contribute to calmness 
and self-reliance. 


PxHILaANTHROPIsT, Wortp Br.—S. M.—If 
you are urged by such a feeling, why not 
set to work and prepare yourself for it? 
Study anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 
systematically, and take a course in hydrop- 
athy and sanitary methods. If you should 
study medicine and get the degree of M.D., 
you would be the better qualified for your 
purpose, because you would then obtain 
recognition that would not otherwise be ac- 
corded. The world has need of earnest lib- 
eral teachers, and it is through them that it 
makes true advancement in health of body 
and mind. 

Bie-Hgeapep Cxitp.—Mrs. L. B.—The 
boy you describe is probably hydroceph- 
alic, ¢. e., has water on the brain. We have 
seen a similar case, where the measurement 


of the head exceeded twenty-eight inches, 
and there are instances in medical history 
that attained thirty inches or more. The 
dropsy appears in infancy when the bones 
of the skull are loosely adjusted and the 
tissues are soft, and the cranial growth that 
results is thus rendered permanent. We 
should be pleased to know more about the 
boy; if possible, have the history of the 
child from the physician who is acquainted 
with his case. 


ALTERATIVE, WHaT Is anN?—G. H.—We 
do not wonder that you can not understand 
your doctor when he attempts to explain 
the effect an ‘‘alterative” is supposed to 
have. Weare inclined to suspect that he is 
dealing with an unknown quantity. Should 
you resort to an authority on the subject, 
about all you will find may be summarized 
in this manner: An alterative is a drug that 
in some unexplainable manner brings about 
a resolution of morbid products retained in 
the tissues through deposits, ulceration, ab- 
scesses, etc. Later observation with regard 
to the use of alteratives has suggested a 
good deal of doubt with regard to old views 
on this subject. 


Wants To Have More Fresn.—L. N.— 
It is a laudable ambition on your part. A 
lanky, weasen-faced man or woman is not 
an agreeable spectacle in spite of the tailor 
or dressmaker. Briefly, you should modify 
your habits. You are too excitable and 
‘‘ nervous,” and inclined to overdo. Take 
the world easy; sleep eight to nine hours, 
and give to your meals three-quarters of an 
hour, eating slowly and masticating your 
food thoroughly. Cream, milk, bread, po- 
tatoes, peas, parsnips, macaroni, Indian 
corn, oatmeal, custard, tapioca, are among 
the articles that contribute to form fatty 
tissues, and eaten with prudence, other 
things being considered in time, and there 
being no constitutional defect, you should 
in time show a better contour of body. 


Is Ir PLaciarisM ?—Eprror oF THE PHRE- 
NOLOGIOAL JouRNAL.—Dear Sir: I beg to 
call your attention to two verses which ap- 
peared in the January number of the Purr- 
NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, entitled ‘‘ Yesterday 
and To-Day.” They seem to me, rather too 
much, to resemble a poem of mine, headed 
‘*Two Days,” and divided as ‘‘ Yesterday 
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and To-Day,” which was published some 
years ago in the New York Ledger. 

The writer’s poem is not half as long as 
mine; neither, I think, is it so broad or ex- 
pansive. It is not enough alike to be styled 
a daughter, but more as a distant cousin, or 
a cousin in a remove. It is singular to 
me why anyone should wish to use other 
persons’ ideas, or subjects, when the world 
is so full of subjects and-events, and people 
are so variously constituted. 

This circumstance annoys, but does not 
surprise me, as many persons have been ex- 
posed and denounced for such work in dif- 
ferent papers in which I have written in the 
course of years; and there are, at present, 
accusations of gross plagiarism against a 
well-known writer of the: day. Others are 
doing such work with impunity, as people 
do not always feel inclined to trouble them- 
selves in such matters. 

Trusting you will find room for my re- 
marks in the Jovrnat. Respectfully, 

GRACE H. HORR. 

Reply: There is doubtless a similarity of 
ideas in the two compositions, but we think 
that our correspondent goes too far in her 
implication of plagiarism. The thought or 
motive of the poems is a rather common 
property, as we find it in the verse of many 
authors, and the attempt to work out such 
thought would naturally suggest considera- 
tions that appear in the two poems referred 
to. If resemblances of thought, and even 
of figure and metaphor, would convict a 
writer of plagiarism or piracy, then most of 
our eminent poets and writers are to be 
condemned. Dante borrowed much from 
Virgil; so did Tasso. Shakespeare appro- 
priated old stories, and even old plays, and 
reconstructed them. Of modern writers, 
Edwin Arnold and ‘‘Owen Meredith” are 
known to have used old materials, but who 
does not recognize the talent of the recon- 
struction and application? Is there any- 
thing new in such a book as ‘‘Ben Hur,” 
or ‘Robert Elsmere,” besides the peculiar 
methods displayed in the management of the 
‘‘materials”? If any reader of the Pure- 
NOLOGIOAL have access to the poem men- 
tioned by Mrs. Horr as her own, we should 
be glad to have an opinion with regard to 
the evidences of similarity that would war- 
rant the view that Mrs. Davison had bor- 
rowed her material from it. 


PERSONAL. 

Miss NE.uE O’Donne 1, the newly elected 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Shelby 
County, Tennessee, is but twenty-two years 
of age. After graduating in 1885 she be- 
came a teacher in the public schools, then a 
principal. She has shown not only ability 
as an instructor, but a decided talent for 
business. 


A. W. Lonerg.iow, a brother of the poet, 
is a resident of Portland, Maine. He is about 
seventy years of age, and in appearance and 
manner is said to bear a striking resem- 
blance to his late distinguished brother. 
Mr. Longfellow is a student of literature 
and antiquities, and spends the most of his 
time in his study. 


os 
——> + 


WISDOM. 





“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


He who faces the sun of truth leaves all 
shadows behind him. 

A BROKEN reputation is like a broken 
dish; it may be mended, but it will always 
show where the break was. 


A GERMAN boy was reading a blood-and- 
thunder novel. Right in the midst of it he 
said to himself: ‘‘ Now this will never do. 
I get too much excited over it. I can’t 
study so well after it. So here goes!” And 
he flung the book out into the river. He 
was Fichte, the German philosopher. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


War is a hen immortal ? 

Her son (sun) never sets. 

Wuart is that which lives in winter, dies 
in summer, and grows with its root upward ? 

An icicle. 

Mistress (arranging for dinner)—‘ Didn’t 
the macaroni come from the grocery, Brid- 
get?” Bridget—‘‘ Yis, but Oi sint it back. 
Every wan av thim stims was impty.” 

‘‘Wuart is your business?” ‘‘I feed the 
lions in a menagerie.” ‘‘ Must be dreary 
work.” ‘‘ On the contrary, it’s very funny. 
They keep the table in a roar.” 
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FIN Librar nin 
ia aE S D- 9 : 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. 











-- 


Suepp’s Naturat Memory Meruop. 

This volume adds another to the mne- 
monic systems. One would think that there 
is a bonanza in this kind of intellectual en- 
terprise if one gave much attention to the 
controversies arising among the authors real 
and hypothetical of modern systems. Per- 
haps there is—and it may be that it is not 
altogether fair that one or two men should 
monopolize the returns, especially when their 
methods may not be very unlike, so far as 
the mechanical formularies of suggestion 
are concerned and the general principle in- 
volved is of ancient repute. 

In Mr. Shedd’s method it seems to us 
there is a simplicity and a naturalness that 
render it very practicable and of service to 
anyone whose brain centers are susceptible 
of education. Certainly the principles in- 
volved require no great effort to compre- 
hend ; dullness as well as genius can see into 
them and a little practice develop facility in 
their use. We bave not been disposed to 
give much attention to memory methods be- 
cause of the artificial and arbitrary features 
with which most of those brought to our 
notice have been burdened—but this of Mr. 
Shedd commends itself because of the ab- 
sence of such encumbrances, and seems as 
simple at least as any ordinary spelling 
lesson. 


Tue Youne Inga, or Common School Cul- 
ture. By Caroline B. Le Row, compiler 
of ‘‘English as She is Taught.” 18mo, 
pp. 218. Cassell & Company, New York. 
One who has read the book ‘‘ English as 

She is Taught ” may infer that the practical 

spirit that inspired the preparation of that 

is further and if anything better illustrated 
in this new volume. In another place we 


have a note in relation to an address by a 
college president in favor of free college 
training. One who will read that address 
and then Miss Le Row’s book will come to 
the conclusion that there’s a failure some- 
where in the system in vogue to realize the 
high promises of common school training. 

The method must be wrong or the teachers 

are incompetent. We think that one great 

fault consists in attempting too much, and 
thus overcrowding the juvenile mind. Miss 

Le Row’s illustrations are from actual school 

life and they point the moral better than a 

volume of logical or rhetorical reflections. 

Acommentator on the book pithily says : 

‘* The methods of the schools are radically 
defective. Every year Harvard graduates a 
certain number of men whose manuscript 
would disgrace a boy of twelve. Yet the 
college can not be blamed, for she can hardly 
be expected to conduct an English school 
for adults. 

‘* Neither can any teacher in the common 
school course be expected to impart train- 
ing that should have been imparted far be- 
low her. There are several classes of peo- 
ple who should read ‘The Young Idea’— 
among them two very large classes: Those 
who wish to know what is going on in the 
schools (presumably a large class) and those 
who expect soon to dispose of several turkey 
dinners in unusually quick succession, and 
who need a good deal of hearty laughter as 
an aid to digestion. The funny side of the 
book is almost constantly in the foreground 
to the reader, although it has been purposely 
slighted in this review.” 

How To BE SuCCESSFUL ON THE RoaD As A 
CoMMEROIAL TRAVELER. By an Old Drum- 
mer. 12mo, pocket form; pp.83. Fowler 
& Wells Co., Publishers, New York. 
This convenient brochure commends itself 

at first sight to the business man. The 

picturesque cover is suggestive of experi- 
ences that every traveling commercial man 
must encounter. Written in easy, colloquial 
style, the pages abound with valuable hints 
and direct counsel that the young business 
man would find of great service. The author 
does not offer a funny book; he strains not 
to be humorous but to do a real service to 
his contemporary workers in the great realm 
of mercantile life, and it must be said that 
he has made no failure. His pages are, so 
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to speak, bristling with ‘‘ secrets” that re- 
veal the how to do it in dealing with buyers 
of different temperament and constitu- 
tion. The fact that the good ‘‘ drummer” 
is a good judge of human nature is well il- 
lustrated, and the employment of such judg- 
ment in the emergencies of the ‘‘ trade” is 
shown to be an essential. A series of routes 
with good business stopping places is given, 
in itself a valuable feature. Price 20 cents. 


Hanpsook or Materta Mepioa, PHarMaocy, 
AND TuHERAPEvtTiIOos. By Cuthbert Bowen, 
M.D., B.A., editor of ‘‘ Notes on Prac- 
tice.” 12mo, pp. 365. Published by F. A. 
Davis. Philadelphia and London. 


The purpose of this work is the laudable 
one of furnishing students and practitioners 
of medicine a resume of the points in Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy, etc., that will be of 
practical service. The large encyclopedic 
volumes on these subjects have been sifted 
and ina compact form we are given what is 
considered of essential use. The complaint 
of overcrowded dispensatories and pharma- 
copeeas is a just one, and they who look to 
drug resources for medicaments should thank 
the publisher for placing sucha snug volume 
at theircommand. The student cramming 
for the dreaded examination will find a 
triend in this book, and be much assisted 
by the question and answer arrangement. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


INTERNATIONAL Pooxrt Mepioat Formv- 
tary. Published by F. A. Davis, of 
Philadelphia and London. 


A substantial ‘‘vade mecum” for the 
practitioner—and most useful. Besides the 
extensive and well classified list of formulas 
it contains a posological table, the recent 
antiseptics and antipyretics being included— 
with formulas for inhalations, suppositories, 
nasal douches, eye-washes, gargles, hypo- 
dermatics; also the use of the thermometer, 
antidotes for poisons, medico-legal and 
post-mortem examinations, artificial respira- 
tion, ligature of arteries, urinalysis, differen- 
tial diagnosis of fevers. Pulse, temperature, 
and respiration tables, motor nerve points, 
and other features that constitute modern 
medicine, a scientific procedure. Compiled 
by C. Sumner Witherstone, M.S., M.D. 


Tue ConstiItTUTIONAL PRouIBITIONIST, or Pro- 
hibition by the People. Compiled by J. 
N. Stearns. 


A convenient hand-book for the Temper- 
ance advocate, furnishing official votes of 


States, and numerous testimonies showing 
‘* High License ” no remedy for the evils of 
the drink; also quotes from a large number 
of religious and secular newspapers; the 
opinions of distinguished citizens, deliver- 
ances of religious bodies and of national 
temperance organizations, forms of amend- 
ments in fourteen different States, and a 
variety of anecdotes and illustrations adapt- 
ed to a Prohibition campaign. 12mo, 64 
pages. Price only ten cents. National 
emperance Society, New York. 


EcoHONDROSES OF THE SEPTUM Nakrium and 
their Removal. By Carl Seiler, M.D., 
Philadelphia. A monograph on abnormal 
growths of the nasa] septum, their effects 
and treatment. Published by W. R. War- 
ner & Co., Philadelphia. 


Firry-Szventh Annuat Report of the 
Trustees of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts Schoo] for the Blind for 
the year ending September 30, 1888. 

A most interesting document this that 
Mr. Anognos, the secretary, has sent to us. 
Liberal space has been given to the history 
of such remarkable cases as Helen Keller 
and Edith M. Thomas, and properly so, as 
they are worthy the careful study of psychol- 
ogisis the world over, and are very credit- 
able to the institution. 


A Pooxret Memoranpum Book, lately de- 
signed by Mr. D. B. Bradley. 


This is a very convenient and well made 
article for the business man and mechanic. 
Besides divisions for large and smali matters 
of value, stamps, tickets, etc., and a blank 
book of two hundred pages or so, there is 
a perpetual calendar, and a little book close- 
ly printed, tucked in a convenient opening 
that gives ina twinkling a great amount of 
arithmetical data, and the rules for quick 
calculations in almost every line of science, 
business, and industry. The whole bound in 
fine morocco. Price from 50 cents to $2.00. 


PERIODICALS THAT Pay Contrisutors. Com- 
piled by Eleanor Kirk. 

A convenient list for the writer who would 
live by the pen, or add to his revenue by 
occasional contributions. The editor has 
labored to make it trustworthy. For sale 
at 786 Lafayette ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tue Hoty Supper 1s REPRESENTATIVE. A 
brief consideration of its use and emblems, 
By J. R. Hoffer. 

A Review of the Rev. Edward H. Jewett’s 
‘Communion Wine.” By John Ellis, 
M.D. 

Two papers, in one cover, by earnest 


writers and reformers. Published by J. R. 
Hoffer, Mount Joy, Pa. 
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THE session of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY for the year 1888 
was the twenty-fifth, and the class was the largest that has at any time received 
instruction. The grade of intelligence was equal to that of any previous class and 
included in its membership several persons who have already had successful ex- 
perience in the phrenological field as lecturers and examiners. Some of these had 
been graduated from the Institute several years ago, and came back for another 
course to review the subject and gather new material in the way of facts and 
illustrations for further work. Among our students the learned professions were 
represented as usual, for clergymen, physicians, teachers, and others avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to gain a knowledge of human nature as revealed by 
Phrenology, to aid them in their professional work ; while some others not intend- 
ing to follow Phrenology as a profession, desire to widen their knowledge of 
character as an aid to them as students and teachers, or, in business and home 
life. With a view to giving our readers an idea of what the Institute is and what 


it aims to do, we can hardly do them better service than to give some account of 
the closing exercises of the Institute, indicating the spirit and objects of the teachers 


and students. 

PHRENOLOGY is an interesting and important subject, and the public desire lec- 
turers and professional work in this field. Some have undertaken to advocate and 
practice Phrenology, who were not well prepared for the work, and the public 
were either misled or disgusted with their efforts, and thus the subject was made 
to suffer. Accordingly, some leading friends of Phrenology resolved to establish 
a Normal Institute so that the public could be supplied with lecturers and examin- 
ers who had enjoyed opportunities for instruction in the science, and therefore 
applied for an act incorporating the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, which 
was passed by the legislature of the State of New York, April 20, 1865, with the 
right to hold real estate to the amount of one hundred thousand dollars ; to collect 
and keep for public exhibition a museum of busts, casts, skulls, and portraits illus- 
trating Phrenology and Physiology ; to instruct pupils, grant diplomas, etc. 

NELSON Sizer, President. C. FowLeR WELLS, Vice-President. 

Henry S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., Seeretary. 

By action of the Board of Trustees, the FowLeER & WELLS Company has been 

appointed financial and business agent. All communications should be addressed, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 775 Broadway, New York. 





CLOSING EXERCISES OF 1888, AND PROGRAMME OF 1889. 


OPENING REMARKS BY MR. N. SIZER. 


The time has arrived which has been waited 
for, hoped for, dreaded, expected, and yet 
feared. Some of the best incidents of life are 


those which we approach with mingled emo- 
tions of joy and sadness, hope and fear. We 
are made up of many faculties, and when we 
are doing something that is new or specially 
important, different classes of feelings are 
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awakened, some that are joyous, some that 
are ominous, and some that are tender; and 
so, made 4 we are of many strings, some- 
times we have harmony, and sometimes all 
the strings do not play in a 

Now we have come to the close of the twenty- 
fifth session of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, and we proceed as usual by invitin 
those who are present, that have contribut 
to the instruction of the class, to say something, 
after which a few of the students chosen pe 
themselves for that purpose, will speak; an 
perhaps there will be time afterward for others 
of the class to volunteer. If we had but ten 
students, we would get a speech from every 
one of them; as we have forty or more, the 
time is too short to do everything that might 
be pleasant and profitable for us. 

rs. Wells, as Vice-President of the Insti- 

tute, is invited first to speak. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. WELLS. 


Words, winged words of thought, have been 
given you for weeks, morning, noon, and 
night, without stint; and your interest in 
them has not flagged. 

Now you have reached the closing day of 
the class for 13888 of The American Institute 
of Phrenology. and shou/d be wiser than at 
its opening. Hereafter, it will be your place 
to give wings to thoughts, and, if they shall be 
conveyers of wisdom, you will be blessed in 
their utterance; and if there de a future life, 
your messages to others will not be without 
their influence on yourselves in the future. 

And here I would say that Zo me it seems as if 
one can not set a high value upon this life if he 
do not expect it to be continued hereafter; nor 
can he have much appreciation of a Creator 
or first cause that would place us here to live 
and strive and suffer merely for this short exist- 
ence. These bodies were adapted for this life ; 
and,when they are worn out, and are no longer 
adapted for the use of their tenant, the mind 
or soul or spirit, the clod is left: its uses lie in 
another direction. 

Those of you who go from here into the 
lecture field have a responsibility resting upon 
you toward those you essay to teach, and I 
would counsel you to do as if you knew there 
would be a future life, from whence you can 
look back upon this with thankfulness for the 
good done, and with regret for errors. 

Here you will be sought for counsel, and 
will be looked to for an example. Phrenolo- 
— are expected to be perfect, and, if an 

uman ought to be so, it is one who has drun 


from the well-spring of truth and enjoyment. 
A true Phrenologist is wise above all others, 
and should be lenient toward human failings, 
not, however, as gods, but as humans; for he 
understands the frailties, the besetments, of 
humans. 

If you have learned wisdom here, ve it as 


you pass along. Be an honor to yourself, 
and to the Institute from which you learned it. 
Consider yourself, each one of you, a branch 
of this tree. Love it with a love which shall 
bless it, and make it live and flourish. It has 
been planted, but can not grow without nour- 
ishment; and that is for you to watch and see 
to. We, who have for so long labored for it 
joyfully, are no longer young, and must, in the 
course of nature, lay off the harness ere long, 
and we want to feel that the Institute 
will not die when we pass off the stage of ac- 


tion. We have done what we could, and fried 
to do it well. Where we have done well, there 
ou should walk in our footsteps. Where we 
ail, learn by our mistakes, and avoid them. 
Be learners still, for we can not teach you 
everything ; and if we could. you can not 
learn everything in a few weeks of time. 

Varied phases of life will present themselves; 
be wide awake to make the most of them for 
future use in teaching life’s lessons, for teach 
you will, continually. See to it that what you 
teach shall be of value to be taught. Life is 
not mere theory, but practical ; and you must, 
therefore, be practical in your teaching. Self- 
knowledge should be your miost important 
lesson ; and, when that has been acquired, you 
need to know how to impart to others what 
they need to know. There will come in use 
the lessons you have learned on the voice, and 
its uses and treatment, as well as those lessons 
in Phrenology fer se ; for Phrenology is buta 

art of ‘* Life’s stupendous whole,”’ though it 
eads to, and is closely allied to, all the other 
great truths or sciences. 

Live and labor and learn as if you expected 
to be called to take the places of those who 
will be obliged to leave the field. Whether 
lecturing or examining, do not speak on stilts, 
or talk “‘over the head,” or ability of under- 
standing of your auditors ; but be definite in 
saying just what you mean, and mean just what 
you say. 

A teacher and defender of Phrenology 
should labor for the sake of Phrenology, and 
not merely for the dollars and cents it may 
help him to obtain. We understand that “ the 
laborer is worthy of his hire”; but a Phrenol- 
ogist should be actuated by a missionary spirit, 
and work for “the good he can do,” rather 
than to hoard A the wealth that perishes in 
the using, and which you can not “pass” to 
purchase a place in the next life higher than 
this life merits. If you have a high object in 
view, say the procuring of a Grand Central 
House for this institution and its on) 
ances, cabinet of illustrations, etc., 1 would 
heartily wish you success. xd the way, that 
will be done some day, and blessed be those 
who can do the most in that achievement. 
Hoping that it may be done during my life, I 
feel as if I could then die in peace, for that is my 
great desire ; but it is not in my power todo it 
alone. Some persons seem to think the name 
Fowler & Wells Co., and The American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, represent millions of dol- 
lars ; but, unfortunately, that is not so, Yet 
I live in the hope that persons whc have 
been benefited by Phrenology—and there are 
many who have been—may at length see it in 
their way at least to leave a bequest that shall 

rocure the needed Home for Phrenology. 

t would be well for it to come in the form of 
a memorial for those who have labored in the 
struggle for the early existence and promulga- 
tion of the gospel of Phreaclogy. It would bea 
grander monument than any pile of marble 
that could be erected in any cemetery or pub- 
lic square. What is needed is a fire-proof 
building, where could be kept in safety, yet 
on constant exhibition, the vast collection of 
specimens illustrative of the science, with an 
auditorium where lectures could be held every 
day. It would be well if it were endowed, so 
that those who were qualified and willing might 
devote their whole time to advocating and 
practicing the science, and receive adequate 
compensation ; until there shall be in every 
town a public practical Phrenologist, to whom 
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every child may be taken for advice as to what 
he is best adapted to asa calling for life, and 
be educated accordingly ; and the examiner 
shall receive his compensation therefor from 
the public treasury, as doctors are now paid 
for vaccinating children inst small-pox. 
The public could well afford to pay that tax, 
for then we should not need to pay for the 
‘support of policemen, courts, jails, prisons, 
executioners, and all the paraphernalia of 
evils that grow out of distilleries, breweries, 
and the many liquor saloons; for then chil- 
dren would be so educated as to understand 
and avoid the effects of such stimulants. 
When that time comes, we will have arbitra- 
tion, instead of brute force or war to settle 
differences, and, therefore, have no need for 
ships of war, armies, and “ Arms and Ammu- 
nition.” “ 

»Do you see how much there is for you to 
do? The adage, “ Many hands make light 
work,” is applicable here ; for there is a niche 
for each one of you, and enough for you all to 
do. Lxpect that millennium that is surely 
coming; help to dui/d up, not pull down, what- 
ever will best conduce to hasten that period. 

With a parting blessing to the class, individ- 
ually and collectively ; hoping you may not be 
classed among those who having eyes, see 
not, and ears, hear not; and hopng that wis- 
dom may be unfolded to you as by a skylight, 
and not as through aglass, darkly—I wish you 
good-speed in the line of your duty. 


ADDRESS BY DR. DRAYTON. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN : 
—I may, by way of introduction, remark in 
reference to what the Vice-President has just 
said concerning outside opinion that the Fow- 
ler & Wells Co. and the American Institute of 
Phrenology represent millions of dollars. All 
those present will probably admit that, if this 
be a financial mistake, and there are no mil- 
lions of dollars in those establishments, there 
is much, however, of common sense. 

1 have but one thought in mind at this time ; 
it is a simple one, and easily suggested by the 
tendency of modern thought and liberal 
_—— toward what is called pessimism. 

en of — talent and shining scholarship 
are much given to lamenting the weakness of 
human nature ; they speak of its defective con- 
stitution, its brutish selfishness and crime, and 
are heard asking the question, ‘‘ Is life worth 
living ?”” These men discern but a low, mate- 
rial origin in man, consider him but a higher 
kind of machine, and see no future for him be- 
yond the horizon of death. These men find no 
cheerful promises in philosophy, no encour- 
agement in appealing to science, and to relig- 
ion they make no appeal, for to them that 
is but an emotion, transitional and vague, an 
aspiration, a superstition. Nevertheless they 
are a prey to cravings that have never been 
satisfied. These men, like Jean J. Rousseau, 
find themselves at the confines of old age and 
dying ere they have begun to live. How 
g oomy their vision of life! how sad and even 

angerous to the tender soul that would take 
counsel of them. 

1 will not say how much of error such men 
as Malthus, Goethe, Schopenhauer, Strauss, 
Haeckel, and Harrison, have entertained; how 
miopic their vision of the natural world in its 
higher and spiritual relations; but the truth is 
evident to one of clear convictions that they 


grasp not with an earnest appreciation the 
inner meanings of human destiny. Life is 
worth living. It is a glorious privilege to 
live. In earth and air and sea, and in the 
boundless canopy of heaven, where gleam a 
million stars, the willing soul may gather infi- 
nite delight. The evidences of plan on the 
part of a benevolent Providence, to the open- 
eyed, are patent all over the universe, patent 
to the man who looks upward and not down. 
A Hindu poet truly says: 


‘*T doubt whether those who through every clime 
Have wandered and sought in peace and iu strife, 
For gold and for treasure, have ever found time 
To study the genuine value of life.” 


What has this to do with us? This certainly: 
If there be a class of teachers whose mission 
is to demonstrate the value of life, it is they 
who teach the principles of a true mental 
science, for it is theirs to show man what he is, 
to teach the plain, blunt truth of organization, 
and at the same time declare its possibilities, 
yea, probabilities, of forward, upward devel- 
opment, through a proper and earnest using 
of the powers that belong to a man. 

Longfellow, in one pe his poems, makes a 
beautiful instance, which is in point here. An 
ignorant country youth sits by a hearth-stone, 
and in the lambent play of the burning faggots 
tries with awkward fingers to draw pictures on 
a bit of board with charcoal. hile thus 
occupied, a wandering artist enters, takes the 
rude crayon from the young man’s hand, and, 
with quick and easy motion, sketches a grace- 
ful scene upon the board. Thus the rude 
peasant’s talent is aroused to vigorous activity, 
and he learns a precious lesson from the 
stranger’s example. 

It is a weak and shameful spirit that would 
decry human life. Out upon the man or 
woman who puts on the insignia of Phrenol- 
ogy and disgraces it; such are false to their 
privilege and great trust. I do not believe it 
possible that a true man would do this. No, 
with a remembrance of those world-lights, 
Gall, Spurzheim, Bell, Elliotson, Vimont, 
Pinel, Fossati, Mann, and Howe, those pzreat 
men whose heads were bathed in the rich 
glory of lofty conviction, far above fog, doubt, 
and suspicion, we should be encouraged in our 
belief that man is most excellent in faculty,most 
competent in capacity, a being whose origin is 
divine and whose future in this world and in 
another world is safe with his Creator. 


ADDRESS OF REV. ARTHUR CUSH- 
ING DILL. 


MEMBERS OF THE GRADUATING CLass, 
LapDtgs AND GENTLEMEN:—To instruct and 
counsel you has beena pleasure; to bid you 
“farewell” causes me pain. Your Institute 
course is ended. Your life work begins to- 
day. I say begins, for even those of you who 
return to your already chosen occupations or 
professional duties will, in a certain sense, be- 
gin again with, I trust, nobler ideas of man 
and woman, more exalted ideas of the Crea- 
torand yourselves, inspired toa whole-hearted 
life of self-sacrifice in humble dependence 
upcn and devotion to Almighty God. 

I am here to bid you a long farewell. 
‘‘Farewell!” ‘tis a beautiful word, for it is a 
prayer that thou mayest fare well. “ Fare- 
thee-well!” Lips, teeth, and tongue reluctantly 
articulate the sad sounds, while the heart that 
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feels them is pained. “Farewell!” The 
moaning wind seems to feel it; the sighing 
trees seem to speak it; the departing birds 
sing it. And, as I shall stand a few hours 
later “on old Long Island’s sea-girt shore,” 
and a few days later looking out upon the At- 
lanticfrom off Ocean Grove’s deserted beach, 
where the waves dash and splash on the 
rocks, while the receding waves foam and 
wash the shells, and polish the stones—there, 
amid the ceaseless sighs and smothered moans 
of old ocean, I shall think of this deserted 
lecture-room, and of you and this “ farewell.” 


** Fare thee well: but not forever. 
Life is short, but never more 
Shall we cease to be. Yes, never 
Till eternity is o'er.” 


We are spirit, and not merely flesh and 
blood; and that flesh and blood hath nothing 
to do with real personality and consciousness. 
I am a person, not because I have eyes, 
mouth, face, body, limbs, or even a brain. 
Take away my eyes; | am still a person. 
Take away my mouth, and let me eat and 
breathe through an inserted tube in my throat; 
take away my limbs; even destroy my body 
and brain—and I still live!—myself, the con- 
scious ego, lives! I am a spirit, born for 
eternity, an intelligent mind, affectionate and 
free-willed. I have a body of flesh. Its head- 
center contains a brain of nerve-cells, the 
organ of that mind. This body is the servant 
of my spirit, and I pray God unceasingly lest 
at any time I should ome subject to its 
desires; with Paul, “ Lest while I preach to 
others, I myself become a castaway;” “I keep 
my body under,” and use it only as God 
would have me use it for His glory and man’s 
good. I who speak unto thee ama spirit. I 
would give more for a pennyweight of spirit 
than for a ton of flesh, yea, a universe of mat- 
ter. I am a spirit. We are more than matter. 
Matter is and ever has been subject to the 
spirit, intelligent, affectionate, ruling, domi- 
nating spirit. 

You have studied MAN in the flesh, in the 
American Institute of Phrenology, which has 
no peer in the world, and where, I dare say, 
you have gained a more correct idea of man, 
and have learned more of human nature, than 
you could have done in all the other institu- 
tions of the land. But in these, my last words 
to you, as I did in my address to you at the 
opening session, I warn you of sensualism and 
sensuality. Think of men and women, first of 
all, as immortal spirits; and remember that 
this explains the wretched and wicked lives of 
many persons ‘of talent, and = the gifted 
sometimes sink so low that they dishonor the 
human race. It is a question of spirit, of what 
sort it is, good or evil. The timid, delicate, 
slender, narrow-headed girl (beautiful'y per- 
sonated by Adele Belgrade in Salini’s Glad- 
iator), is less afraid of the half-starved liuns, 
angered at the point of the keeper’s lance, 
now roaring in anger, hunger, in, than 
is the trained gladiator, with his wide animal 
brain, and large Destructiveness and Combat- 
iveness. Hamlet is right; a guilty “ con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.’ 

The word of God is true; it is “ a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path.” ‘‘More- 
over, by them is thy servant warned, and in 
the keeping of them there is great reward.” 

“It is not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord.” The difference 
between men, then, in the end, is a difference 
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more of spirit than it is of flesh and brain. 
The good man—and by the good man I do 
not mean the goody, good-for-nothing man, 
with little or no brain, and scarcely anything 
else; but the out-and-out, every-day, strong- 
hearted, generous-souled, pure-minded “ hon- 
est man, the noblest work of God,” who is 
animated by the Holy Spirit of God. And the 
evil man, working with the natural laws and 
the spiritual laws, or the natural laws in the 
spiritual world, is ruled and enslaved by the 
evil spirit. Let the evil spirit be dethroned, 
and God's spirit enthroned, and, even though 
Destructiveness be large, Acquisitiveness en- 
ormous, and Amativeness “seven,” God will 
be honored, and men will be blessed by a 
noble life of good influence. 

The body is but dust and earth, and to it 
shall it retutn. Throw not thyself away as if 
to sink into the grave and te lost with it. 
But rather let thy body be to thy spirit what 
the boiler is to the engine, to confine and in- 
crease the powers, and direct the force, of thy 
mind, the soul. When done with it, let it drop 
back to earth—“‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust ”"—whilst thy soul moves upward, 
and is lost from sight of earth in the vaulted, 
om dome, the portal porch of the Temple 
.8) . 


ADDRESS BY MR. SIZER. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW STUDENTs:—The end 
of our class-work is reached. Together we 
have wrought and toiled, and ve we have 
come to the point from which our lives radi- 
ate around the belted earth. In our class we 
have indeed the ends of the earth represent- 
ed. We have one student from New Zealand, 
another from Australia, as far from where we 
are assembled as’ they can be placed on the 
face of this round earth. We have students 
from old England; we have students from 
every part of this broad land ; and Canada 
supplies us with several. The Pacific slope 
has sent her brain and hope and power for 
work. We have tried, in our instructions, to 
relate you to life so that you shall go out with 
new forces and that hereafter life shall be 
wider, higher, and richer. We have no secrets 
to conceal. We have no purposes to hide. 
We desired to unfold what we have been able 
to learn and to know by time and study and 
experience. 

rom this time your life takes new form, 
new responsibility, new hope, new assurance 
of success. It is a life-work, but, thank God, 
it is a work for man, the highest entity that we 
know of God’s creation. e come not here 
to a planets, vegetables, fruits, or in- 
sects. e come here to study man’s proper 
study, MANKIND. All else is embodied, be- 
cause all else is below him. This side of 
heaven we can speak of nothing so rich and 
immortal as man himself. A little child when 
it first opens its shining eyes upon life, is 
worth more than the most massive planet that 
swings its lazy bulk through the universe, and 
shall live when planets have ceased to move. 
You have a large work. It is a work that 
ministers to mind and body as well as to es- 
tate. Every man that you rescue from a 
downward or wrong course of life is a new 
creation. It is helping a man to be more 
than he otherwise would be. You become to 
him a father, an elder brother, a renewin 


spirit, for you show him the right path, an 
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teach him to follow it. In my long experi- 
ence (now half a hundred years) in this field, 
I look back and the shining pinnacles of mem- 
ory glitter in the descending sun of my life, 
and I rejoice in whatever I have been able to 
do, which has ministered to human weal, be- 
cause it rewards myself as much as it helps 
those who have been benefited by it. 

Forty-six years ago, in the town of North- 
ampton, Mass., a woman who had been a 
teacher, and a good one, invited me to her 
house to examine her eldest child. I found 
enormous Destructiveness and Combativeness 
and in the face and eyes of that little girl, two 
and a half years old, there was mischief and 
an evil spirit. The broad, bulging middle 
lobes of the brain filled my hands and startled 
me. I reached forward and took hold of the 
other little one, the sister, with its narrow, 
high head, and then of the mother, and found 
in her a beautiful development, large Order 
and Conscientiousness and Firmness. I looked 
at the mother and said, “ What is the matter 
with this little girl?” She said, ‘‘ That is 
what I want to find out.” “I suppose,” said 
I, “ that you have brought her up to be afraid 
of the whip, that you have tantalized and an- 
noyed her Destructiveness and made it over- 
grow until the child is like Ishmael, her ‘ hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand 
against her.’ I think you have been too 
severe with her. Why is not the younger one 
developed in the same way?” The mother 
told me this, that she had been a teacher, 
she had “ boarded around ;” she made up her 
mind, seeing the misbehavior of children in 
families, that she would, if she ever had chil- 
dren of her own, train them better(and I sup- 
pose that teaching other people’s half-trained 
children has a tendency to make a teacher's 
oppugnant faculties sharp); and when this lit- 
tle girl came, the mother made up her mind 
she would begin early to train her “in the 
way she should go.” The child was early 
seated at the table, and when she reached for 
things, a small switch was freely used to cor- 
rect her with ; and in that way she kept the 
little child’s Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness boiling hot. The child never could be 
easy, and speak out what a child might inno- 
cently say. The mother wanted her to be 

roper and correct and orderly, and obey the 
east injunction and the slightest wish of the 
mother, so the child became worse and worse; 
and ‘finally,’ said the mother, “she has a 
kindly disposition, she loves pets, she is intel- 
ligent, and when she is not angry or stirred up 
in that way, she seems to be good. On one 
occasion [ punished her for something she had 
done. She could not fight her mother, so she 
picked up a pair of iron tongs, about as heavy 
as she could lift, somewhat like a very heavy 
club to a man, and struck her pet kitten and 
broke its back, killing it then and there; and 
the poor little girl cried for about a week 
about the dear cat she had killed.” 

The truth is the mother had trained the 
murderous spirit into the child . trying to 
make it so perfect, contrary to a child’s emo- 
tional life, and she made up her mind, she 
said, when she saw this girl ee into per- 
verseness, that the next child she had should 
be trained differently, ‘‘and I have taken a 
different course with this little one and you 
say her head is different.”” She did not know 
anything about Phrenology, and wondered at 
the differences, and when pointed out, recog- 
nized them. Now I fancy that her future 


ment will be an exposition of the value 
of Phrenology to mothers. 

Our life in the popeties of Phrenology is full of 
all kinds of droll incidents and opportunity to 
benefit others. It may interest you to mention 
a case which occu: some years ago. A lit- 
tle coterie of six men and their wives in Brook- 
ve had formed themselves into a kind of social 
club, and they dined once a fortnight around in 
each others’ houses; they read aloud the same 
books, and sang. If they wanted to go toa 
concert, twelve reserved seats were always 
procured in advance, and they all sat together, 
rejoicing in whatever was good. They heard 
the same lectures. If they went to a theater 
they would go together. They went to the 
same places; they saw and read the same 
books, and they ate the same food at each 
others’ tables; and they were all-sufficient 
among themselves socially, and looked very 
happy. One of the women was a believer in 
abe sag any an they used to rally and ridi- 
cule her about her belief in Phrenology. 
Finally she became a little warmed up in the 
subject, and said: “Go over to Fowler & 
Wells and ask Mr. Sizer, ‘ Please ext mine my 
head and write it out;’ and when he gets 
through he will ask your name, and you just 
say: ‘AB, CD, XYZ, 521,’ anything, and 
pay him his fee, —- a on a time when you 
can go there after the statement.” The six 
men came in that way, and when the last gave 
his as W. P. I said: “ What in the world is up, 
anyway?” and then he told me the story. 
The woman said if she could not take the 
written descriptions which I should make of 
those six men and read them once through and 
give the correct name of each, she would 
refund the entire cost herself. 

He agreed to report to me, and in a few 
days he came back and said: “She read them 
once through and stated the owner of each;” 
and they then packed them off to Boston by ex- 
— to the wife of another of the y, who 

appened to be visiting there, she read 
them twice and sent the names back. That 
was avery sharp ordeal; but in all my long 
experience I never have been put intoa corner 
so as to feel ashamed of what I was able to 
do; but as Rev. Mr. Graves said of me once, 
to the audience, when he and I were lecturing 
together: ‘‘ Mr. Sizer will follow the phren- 
a developments no matter where they 
1 him;”’ and I will state one thing, I do 
not remember that I ever did switch off from 
what seemed to me to be the truth respecting 
a ee regardless of consequences. 

na place where I was lecturing in Worces- 
ter County, Mass., in 1840, during the “ Har- 
rison, Tippecanoe and Tyler too”’ campaign, 
those memorable days of long ago, they 
planned to bring forward the weakest young 
man in town, who had been brought up care- 
fully and nicely, as his father was wealthy. 
He was handsomely dressed; his nails were 
clean, and everything about him looked shin- 
ing. They brought him into the church for 
examination at my first lecture in the place, 
and called out his name as Esquire Jones; and 
when he came up through the broad aisle to 
the pulpit where I was, there wasa suppressed 
titter all over the house. Of course I did 
not know what it could mean. I looked at 
the young man, and I did not see a chance to 
put very much Esquire on him. His head 
measured, I think, twenty inches. I examined 
it carefully; my heart fluttered, and the audi- 
ence was still. I reached forward over the 
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pulpit, as ministers sometimes do, and doubled 
up one of my hands into a hard lump, and I 
said, pointing to it: “‘ When you have a small 
head, you have not much timber for a justice 
of the you have no better timber 


peace. 
than this, I think you pretty poorly off. Will 
you ask any uestions ?” 


The minister 
ee sa think the audience is satis- 
ed.”’ They did not, in fact, want anything 
said of him, because he was the son of the 
—— there. 
hen they called out for “ Dick Williams,” 
and a great, broad, a man came up the 
aisle with one boot over the trousers and the 
other foot with an old shoe on, and he was 
grimed with charcoal, his hair was full of hay- 
seed, and he wore an old, red, sweated woolen 
shirt. He sat down with a kind of awkward 
good-for-nothing move. I measured his head, 
and it was twenty-three and a quarter inches. 
I felt of his solid muscle, and the brain was 
andly developed. I, of course, was in a 
flutter and anxious. I studied the poor fellow, 
who looked as if he might have been drunk 
and roughly treated; yet he did not look like 
a drunkard, though he looked as if he might 
have been rolled in the gutter. Finally I got 
myself wound up. There is where Combat- 
iveness sometimes comes in. I said: “ This 
man may have had bad habits and have gone 
to the bad; he may have abused himself; he 
may have been disappointed in love; whiskey 
may have done its part; but,” said I, ‘‘ there 
is not a man in this town that could have 
become more than this man with opportunity, 
and he ought to be a man of mark and power. 
He may not be, but God meant it; the man 
may have spoiled it by wrong habits or bad 
surroundings.” _I added: “Have you an 
questions to ask?” The minister responded: 
‘* There are no questions, sir. The examina- 
tion of the first was all right. We called him 
Esquire Jones as a blind. You have now been 
examining Esquire Jones himself. He is the 
owner of all these factories and iron mills. 
Oncea year he has a kind of frolic in going to 
the forest with forty or fifty men to make 
charcoal for the year; and we went out several 
miles to see him when we found you were 
coming here, and requested him to make him- 
self as rough as possible and to come home 
and be presented as he looked in the charcoal 
camp, as he has been presented now.” He 
added: “ Permit me, in the name of this audi- 
ence, to welcome you here into this house and 
church and to my own table. We have had 
men here that somehow had no convictions, 
or had not the courage of them. You have 
passed the wonderful ordeal; you have been 
successful.’”” He then came half way up the 
aisle and met me at the bottom of the pulpit 
stairs to shake hands, and I afterward dined 
with him. Now suppose I had taken the first 
man’s white hands and nice clothes as an indi- 
cation of talent and position and described 
him accordingly! Suppose I had taken that 
big, broad, brainy, brawny man, the king of 
the town, and made him out a good-for-noth- 
ing loafer because he looked smutty, ragged, 
and rough, and thus set people laughing at 
me, they would have sent me out of the town. 
You see, we have had all sorts of trials and 
triumphs. I had a letter about two years ago 
from a young man in Canada, who writes: 
© Fowler & Wells Co.:—Your delineation of 
my character from likenesses surprises me in 
a great many ways; but coming from so 
prominent an expert, I am determined to 


follow your advice and study law. For omy 
years the platform has been my idea], thou 

circumstances compelled me to abandon it for 
a time; but now I shall leave my home-life 
and move out of the surroundings Iam in. I 
am not too old to make a step in the direction 
you point out. In my youth I had a fair edu- 
cation; but while the practical knowledge of 
life and men and things became enlarged, the 
scholar became less. I trust I shall be suc- 
cessful in acquiring knowledge. I shall do 
my best faithfully and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence, which has kindly watched over me 
when a poor wanderer among the fields of the 
Alps, and in the prairie frosts in the North- 
west. Yours gratefully, A. 


Letters like that, coming as the result of 
that which one has hel men to become, 
sweeten life. The amount which people pay 
us for our services is necessary to keep our 
bodies going, but we want something more 
for our souls to do than merely to get a living. 
‘** The bread that perisheth” must be had; but 
that which perisheth not, but lives forever, 
shall greet us when we get through with the 
life that now is, and enter upon that which is 
to come. 

l welcome you, brethren, into this broad, 
generous, and noble field. You are working 
at the best material men have touched or 
attempted; and the world 1s wide, there is 
enough for us all to do, ten times more than 
wecando. Let us do it faithfully, and every 
good word and work that you do, shall bring 
its ultimate reward sometime. 

I now have the pleasure of calling upon 
those students who have been chosen by their 
associates to speak in behalf of the class. The 
class is so large that only a few could have 
time to speak. Professor Hatfield, one of the 
chosen speakers, has been three hours already 
on the ocean, returning to his home in Eng- 
land, and he has left for us a manuscript whic 
I shall ask Mr. Gray, of the class, to read to us. 


ADDRESS BY PROF. HATFIELD, OF 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 


TEACHERS AND MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 
1888:—At the present time Phrenology is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention in the old 
country. e science is most ably represent- 
ed in the world’s metropolis by Professor L. 
N. Fowler, who publishes the Phrenological 
Magazine, which is in eager demand by 
thoughtful people, and the veteran Mr. Craig, 
of the London Daily News, is ever ready to 
defend the science in the press. Mr. Nicholas 
Morgan comes next in intelligence, scholarly 
ability, and power to read character. 

A good phrenologist generally draws large 
audiences and is well patronized, and many 

ople are now glad to avail themselves of the 
Penctits of phrenological examinations. There 
are several itinerant lecturers of inferior abil- 
ity, and some of low morals. The per- 
formances of such disgust the people and 
excite prejudice against the subject. There 
has recently been established in London the 
“British Phrenological Association,” the 
professed object of which is to elevate and 
protect the science from misrepresentations. 

The chief opponents of Phrenology are the 
medical men, some of whom are bitter in their 
antagonism. The principal reason is that 
they do not want the masses to understand 
much about mental science, as most of them 
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thrive on the ignorance of the people. In my 
opinion, every phrenologist should be a 
hygienist, and teach the people how to live 
and what to eat in order to be healthy and 
happy, since morals are very much affected by 
the physical conditions. 

n I commenced my career as a public 
phrenologist, I had to read my lectures, but 
soon discovered that reading was not a suc- 
cess. At last I made a venture to speak from 
brief notes, and found that this answered my 
purpose much better and increased my influ- 
ence with the audience. 

When only sixteen years of age, I acciden- 
tally became acquainted with phrenological 
literature. At the house of a friend I was 
looking over his books. I came across a 
bound volume of the American Phrenological 
Journal. The subject was quite new to me, 
and seemed to open up a new world of 
thought. I read page after page, and began to 
wonder what it all could be, and was anxious 
to know something more. This gentleman, 
being well versed in this and kindred subjects, 
gave me all the information I desired, loaned 
me books, and suggested the best to purchase. 
I afterward removed from that part of the 
country to a business center, where there 
were books, newspapers, libraries, and lectures. 

Phrenologists visited this place, and I eager- 
ly listened to their lectures and became fasci- 
nated with the subject. I had my head exam- 
ined by Prof. L. N. Fowler, and he told me: 
‘* Whatever you do you will never be content 
unless you ome a Phrenologist.” I had 
such a love for it that I determined to become 
one. I was long anxious to attend a session 
of the ‘‘American Institute of Phrenology,”’ 
in order to receive the best ible instruc- 
tion, as I was aware that in England the 
science suffered much through the want of 
thorough training and the deficient moral 
principles of some of its practitioners. 

Lord Beaconsfield once said: “ Everythin 
comes to him who waits,’’ and I waited; an 
at last the opportunity came to attend this In- 
stitute. : 

I am a wretched sailo1, and have a supersti- 
tious dread of the water, as it is only a few 
years since my mother was drowned in cross- 
ing a river; but I summoned up courage 
enough to make the ocean trip; and having 
conquered the obstacles that at one time 
seemed insurmountable, I am now a graduate 
of this Institute. 

During the last seven years I have lectured 
and practiced Phrenology in public, and 
though at first my success was very meager, 
each year has been better than the preceding 


one. 

1 love the JOURNAL, and have read it for the 
last eighteen or twenty years, and would not 
be without it; and I am very glad that I ever 
came in contact with its pages. 

For the remainder of my life I shall remem- 
ber with pleasure this visit to the American 
Institute of Phrenology. The lectures and 
age demonstrations by Professor Nelson 
Sizer are simply priceless. No practical 
Phrenologist can afford to be without his 
instructions and suggestions. No living man 
has had such a rich and varied experience in 
— of Phrenology. _He has been so 
kind, so considerate, and so cheerful, and has 
done so much to make us all understand the 
principles and details of the science of Phren- 
ology and human nature, that I shall always 
be grateful to him. 
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We can never fo Mrs. Charlotte Fowler 
Wells, with her motherly kindness, her enthu- 
siasm, her patience, her industry, and her 
eager desire to impress us with the import- 
ance and solemnity of the subject; indeed, she 
has been a corner-stone of Phrenology for the 
last half century. : 

The scholarly lectures by Dr. H. S. Drayton 
should inspire us to read, observe, take notes, 
and to be abreast of the times in reference to 
the brain functions and the physiological dis- 
coveries of the day. His lectures evince deep 
a, close ary « and scientific observa- 
tion. The lectures by Drs. J. Ordroneaux, R. 
A. Gunn, and N. B. Sizer, have also been rich 
with information which we could not have 
easily gleaned from reading. 

The Rev. A. Cushing Dill has been most 
se ge in his endeavors to teach us to 
ecture and speak effectively and elegantly. 
His hints on breathing, articulation, and 
voice-culture, wé shall find invaluable. 

We now wend our way to different parts of 
the globe, feeling better, stronger, braver, and 
more efficient for the great work that lies be- 
fore every reformer. We must ever be on 
the alert for new facts and new ideas, and 
avoid the egotism, conceit, and vanity which 
mar the usefulness of so many men. 

Of course we expect to make money, and 
can not get along without it, but this should 
not be the chief end of our labors. When 
people discover that a phrenologist is greedy 
and mercenary, they soon lose faith in him. 
We must ever remember the moral bearings 
of the subject, and that the great law of com- 
pensation is constantly at work, and if we do 
wrong the consequences are sure to follow. 
The poet has it: 

‘The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small * 

In conclusion, I wish to express my grati- 
tude and thanks to all of our teachers for 
their uniform kindness, and trust that the 
American Institute of Anmrconngs will soon 
be established in a permanent home of its 
own. _I, for one, shall esteem it a pleasure to 
contribute to such an end, and hope that this 
— will be speedily taken up and definitely 
settled. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. MARIETTA 
MESERVE MORRIS. 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


KIND TEACHERS, FELLOW STUDENTS, AND 
FRIENDS :— With eager hopes and pleasant 
anticipations I hailed the first possibility of 
coming to New York to learn from the very 
fountain head of this grand science of Phre- 
nology, to receive the words of wisdom direct 
from the lips of those who have made the 
“ Study of the brain and its influence upon 
character,” a special, earnest study for the last 
half century. 

e had influence and responsibility before, 
but, after receiving our diplomas and entering 
the field, some as ministers, physicians, teach- 
ers, or lecturers, etc., it will be increased 
many fold. We shall be teachers in a broader 
sense. Phrenology has done more than any 
other science or art for the improvement in 
the past fifty years in the treatment of in- 
sanity, idiocy, and the management of crimin- 
als. Its influence has been felt in Theology, 
Letters, Law, and Teaching. 

Our best educators of to-day consider Phre- 
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nology the true science of mind and the only 
one that can be applied to the education of 
children. It we would save the nation and 
improve the morals of society, we must save 
the children. Phrenol would enable the 
teacher to solve many difficult problems in 
school-government, which, without it, will re- 
main a tga 4 and result in serious injury to 
the young. ildren often seem dull in one 
or more studies, but Phrenology would en- 
able the teacher to appreciate the strong facul- 

ties and perhaps see the possibilities of a 

Watt, Webster, Beecher, Edison, or Nest. He 

or she will find the child’s weak faculties, cul- 

tivate and stimulate them to action, and guide 
his efforts in that direction in which he can 
make the greatest success in life. 

So great is the responsibility of the teacher 
in training and educating the children with as 
many different dispositions and equally as 
varied home training, that, if it were possible, 
we would have him or her perfect. In order 
to select the most capable person to fill this 
important position, the applicant should be 
examined by a competent phrenologist. 

The teacher is required to teach many 
branches. Among these are Botany, Physi- 
ology, etc. One more study is necessary, that 
of Phrenology. If, as many claim, we have al- 
ready too many studies in our schools, would 
it not be better to put aside some less import- 
ant study, for is not the study of “ Human 
Nature,” the crowning work of our Maker, of 
mal importance than that of plants or 
owers? ysiology in most of our schools, 
is taken up more as an accomplishment than a 
useful study. The pupils do not begin this 
until they have finished the common branches 
and are —- for the High School. The 

ater part of them never reach this point, 
or necessity compels them to leave school be- 
fore Physiology is reached. 

hose who are fortunate enough to study 
Physiology, begin at the feet and work up to 
the head, every part increasing in importance 
as they advance. They have finished the eye, 
and one step more, the “ Masterpiece” of this 
wonderful structure, the brain, the seat of 
thought and nervous system, is reached. But 
this controlling organ, upon whose health, size, 
quality, development, and culture our charac- 
te., talents, and natural tendencies and capa- 
bilities depend, is little more than named. Its 
beauties, grandeur, and importance are passed 
over unexplained. Phrenology is the only 
true Physiology of the brain. 

The best teacher is he who best understands 
the material he is working with and how to 
make the most of it—the pliable, stubborn 
or susceptible nature of the children, whose 
future success or failure in life is in his hands, 
like clay in the hands of the potter. The chil- 
dren of to-day are the men and women of to- 
morrow. A teacner’s work lives after him. 
In my eleven years’ we par ny, in teaching, I 
had the op ge of using Phrenology in 
the school room, with the most encouraging 
results. I found it a wonderful incentive to 
pan good conduct and self-improvement to 
pupils and teacher alike. I made it plain and 
interesting to them with a bust, illustrated 
model head, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and books written for the teacher. 

In the present educational system, but a 
very small portion of the brain is considered 
worthy of notice. The child’s intellect may 
already be overworked and sapping his bodily 
strength, yet with pride the teachers and 





parents keep up the crowding, crammin 

rocess, while, through neglect, itis Executive 
aa or Social nature is starving or running 
wild. 

The perfect man or woman is one that hasa 
well balanced Physical, Moral, Intellectual, 
Selfish, and Social development. If a child 
has already too large Firmness, do not excite 
it by setting your Firmness against his. A 
pealto his reason, Conscientidéusness, and self- 
respect. Put your hand on his head; tell him 
what organ makes him stubborn. Let him 
examine his own head; show him pictures to 
illustrate this. Be kind but firm, and let him 
feel you are his friend and helper. He will 
soon feel you are right, and, knowing his 
weakness or his excess, he can control himself 
better. “To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed.” 

Other be large or small organs, as Self- 
Esteem, ombativeness, Destructiveness, 
Hope, Acquisitiveness, etc., should be treated 
in a similar way. Don’t ~~ too much to 
Approbativeness, which is the most abused by 
being the most used organ, by teachers, 
friends, and parents, in governing children. 
It takes the e of Conscience, Self-Esteem, 
Caution, and Reason; and in fact it becomes 
the pivot around which every action or 
thought revolves, in most heads. If a child 
neglects its duty or does a wrong act, don’t 
say, ‘‘ What will people say of you? How 
will it look? That is not pretty or nice,” and 
many other ways of teaching it to think, live, 
dress, and to mold its whole existence by 
this abnormally active Approbativeness. 
Teach them to do, right because it is right, 
and through self-respect, that the boy just like 
other mere, and the girl that must be like 
other girls, do not amount to much. 

Teach them to be themselves, to think for 
themselves. Do not wait to see what Mr. or 
Mrs. Grundy will say or think of them, but do 
what their better nature tells them is needed 

and right to be done. 

Little children as well as older ones can 
understand Phrenology and like it. By ap- 
pealing to reason and all the noble traits of 
character in children, through Phrenology, I 
found they were easier controlled, learned 
better, and the love, respect, and confidence 
they showed me, never could have been 
gained by force of the rod. I gained the 
respect and confidence of the trustees and 
parents, and so was able to get positions more 
readily. They also became interested in the 
science themselves. 

Sister students and teachers, Phrenology 
has done even more for me than all this. 
Through Phrenology in the schoolroom, I 
met the dearest, truest friend, companion, and 
helper of my life, my husband. 

ear instructors, fellow students, and 

friends, we must soon bid each other farewell, 
and begin our important life work. Some in 
the North, South, East, and West, others in 
the Old World and on the islands of the sea. 
May we not falter, but push steadily onward, 
each doing his part well. We shall ever look 
back upon the past weeks as being full of 
instruction, interest, and oases, ever grate- 
fully remembering our kind teachers, Mrs. 
Wells, Prof. Sizer, Dr. Drayton, Drs. Sizer, 
Gunn, and Ordroneaux, Rev. Mr. Dill, and 
others who have labored so earnestly and un- 
tiringly to help us prepare for this great work. 
May your lives be long, happy, and prosper- 
ous. May we ever be willing and able to help 
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bear the burdens yes have borne so long and 
faubtusy alone, shall be the constant prayers 
of the Phrenological Class of 1888. 


ADDRESS BY PROF. GEORGE MORRIS. 


WorTHY AND RESPECTED TEACHERS, 
FRIENDS, AND FELLOW STUDENTS OF MAN- 
KIND, THE MASTERPIECE OF CREATIVE GENIUS: 
—For the past six weeks we have been study- 
ing heads at headquarters. It was not fashion 
or fancy, but love of knowledge that brought 
us from England, Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and from almost every corner of the 
United States, to this, the only chartered insti- 
tution in America, or the world, which teaches 
how to read character. The first time that I 
heard of this science, the thought of its vast- 
ness made me tremble. After seventeen years 
of carefulstudy, now every photograph, face, 
head, or skull that I see or examine delivers 
up a full description of itself, past, present, 
and future. 

We have in thisclass, men yet in their prime, 
who in early manhood learned from Phrenol- 
ogists, from one for a few cents, from another 
for a few dollars, what they could do best, voca- 
tions they had never thought themselves capa- 
ble of following. They did as the Phrenol- 
ogists told them. To-day, with comfortable 
fortunes, for which they have Phrenology to 
thank, they are with us, studying this physi- 
ological, mental philosophy, for their own 
— and benefit, and also that they may 

elp others. There are thousands who have 
been helped by this science. Several have 
visited our class and told us how Phrenology 
had helped them. Others we have seen re- 
ceive just the needed word of encouragement, 
their doubts and fears removed, and they went 
on their way rejoicing. Professor Sizer, Mrs. 


Wells, and Dr. Drayton have given us such 
letters on temperament, brain, and skull de- 
velopment as no other three teachers in the 


world could give. They instructed us by ex- 
amining living heads and faces before the 
lass, and by having each student study heads, 
faces, pictures, and skulls under their direc- 
tion. A few days ago I brought three men 
to the class, whose histories I knew, but care- 
fully instructed them to dress and act in such 
a way as not to give the examiner or class any 
lew as to what their vocations or social posi- 
tions were. Professor Sizer, without having 
heard them speak, told their true character 
far better than they could have done it them- 
selves. As fast as the Professor could talk, 
he told those men their past histories, present 
conditions, their hopes, ambitions, and possi- 
bilities for the future. He put his hands on 
one of the men and in less time than it takes 
to tell you, he said, “ Sir, there is a certain 
branch of acertain profession for which you 
have all the physical and mental qualities 
necessary.” Out of the many ways of makin 

a living in this great city, this science enabl 

our teacher to name the particular branch of 
that profession which the young man has al- 
ready been following for years, and in that 
special branch has no superior of his age in 

merica. 

These wonderful unfoldings of character we 
have seen in this class repeatedly. We are 
sometimes inclined to wonder that a mistake 
should ever be made by anyone in reading 
character. It is so — when we know how. 

Dear friends, this is the proudest and hap- 
Piest day of my life, as | see forty-three earn- 


est students, and among our teachers Doctors 
of Medicine, Divinity, and the Law, and two 
veterans of Phrenology that have worked 
hard in its service for fifty years, without 
growing weary in well-doing. Let us com- 
pare this Institute of Phrenology (chartered 
and protected by the law of the State) with 
Phrenology ninety years ago, when Dr. Gall, 
the discoverer and founder of this science, 
stood alone in the civilized world, like the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, saying, ‘“‘ This 
is truth, though at enmity with the philosophy 
of ages.” His discoveries, com with the 
metaphysical teachings of his day, stood like 
a solitary star upon a dreary night, rendering 
darkness visible. : 

Phrenology as a profession is only fifty-four 
years old, but to-day we have professional 
phrenologists, located in respectable offices in 
nearly every large city in the civilized world, 
and hundreds of traveling examiners and lec- 
turers whose popularity and financial success 
is only limited by their ability and industry. 
The future of Phrenology is bright. The world 
is hungry for a knowledge of human nature. 
Phrenology alone gives this much needed in- 
formation. I feel happy as I compare this 
large class with the one [ attended ten years 
ago in this Institute, with only nine students, 
and in the class of twenty-four that I at- 
tended four years ago. Times are changing 
for the better. 

My dear brothers and sisters, who are just 
entering the lecture field with the finely illus- 
trated Sills, pictures, skulls and casts, the 
knowledge you came here with, and the practi- 
cal lessons you have received at this Institute, 
you can never be able to appreciate the diffi- 
culties we encountered who commenced lec- 
turing without any such scientific training. 
Twelve years ago T cnsesed the lecture field ; 
my bills to attract the attention of the people 
or my knowledge of the subject to interest 
them after they came, did not equal yours. 
The people were hungry and I gave them the 
best I had and dished that up hot. In that 
way I gave over 200 lectures. In 1878, I 
came to this Institute hun ot full and 
went back into the lecture field with all I 
could carry in my head, note-book and trunk. 
Then I lectured for six years with such success 
as I had neverdared to hope for. In that time 
I made a comfortable fortune and came back 
in 1884. At the second course of lectures I 
learned more than at the first. Four — ago 
I went to work again with my six old lectures 
much improved, and one new one, but soon 
found I had learned more than I had su 

osed. I had plenty to say and to stop only 
alf unloaded peated me, so I cut five of my 
lectures in the middle and made ten. They 
grew too long. I divided up again. Two 
ears ago I gave a course of lectures at Port- 
and, Oregon, lecturing seventy-two times in 
that city of 60,000 people. 1 could have lec- 
tured there until now, so far as the people 
were concerned, but having told them all 1 
knew, I came East to learn more, and now feel 
well repaid for my work, time, and money ex- 
pended in coming here for the third time. 

In a few weeks we expect to go to work 
again. Some may ask, “ [If you made a com- 
fortable fortune in the first six years after 

raduating the first time, having doubled that 
in the = four years, why do you still trav- 
el?” Because we can not help it. We love 
the good work for its own sake and for the 
good it will do. We visit only large towns, 
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carry Our rubber bed, etc., rent rooms and 
keep house. We stay from one to three 
months in a place. Mrs. Morris helps me in 
the office, receives callers, explains books, 
charts, and cabinet during the day and also 

ives four lectures in each town. We do not 

now of any way to live that is more useful, 
pleasant profitable. And we hope soon to 
save money eaough to help build a college, a 
home for Phrenology in this city. 

Beloved instructors, in the last four years 
a have ot much. Long may you 
ive, for your labors are needed. — 

Fellow students, the harvest is great, and 
the laborers are few; let us go earnestly to 
work. If in the field our paths should cross, 
we will shake hands, sit down, compare notes, 
and have a good visit. 


ADDRESS BY IDA V. DAVIS. 


FELLOW STUDENTS OF THE CLASS OF 1888: 
—As we meet for the last time in our familiar 
classroom, I hope we feel the responsibility 
resting upon us as graduates of this Institute; 
and when we take up our vocation as profes- 
sors of Phrenology, we will do our duty hon- 
estly and faithfully, and_ that while we view 
our profession from a financial standpoint, 
and take into consideration that we must live, 
and that it takes money to spread this grand 
knowledge of ours throughout the land, we 
must also remember that we are teachers of 
the human race; and although we are not per- 
fect, we should conduct ourselves in such a 
manner that everyone will respect us and no 
slur may be cast on our beloved science 
through any act of ours. 

In our lectures let us be plainyand practical, 
that even the children may understand them, 
and not be afraid to give good advice to those 
who need it, but be sure it is good before you 

ive it. 
fittle boy and says, ‘‘ What can he do best ?” 
let us think carefully before we answer, for 
his whole future life may depend on the advice 
we give, for he may be a success if guided 
rightly, or a failure if put on the wrong track. 
For instance, if you wanted a man to go 
straight to Chicago, you would not put him 
ona train for Florida. Let us teach men that 
God has given them every organ for their 
good; and if oy! go astray, it is the perver- 
sion and not the fault of the faculty. Let us 
impress upon the minds of the women of our 
nation the responsibility resting on them as 
mothers, for “As the twig is bent the tree in- 
clines.” Let them also understand that they 
can influence the coming generation even be- 
fore birth, and teach them Phrenology, that 
they may know how to train their children, 
for this alone gives the true plan of education. 
May Veneration and Spirituality make you 
look to God for help in your good work, and 
Conscientiousness make you honest and just, 
and your Benevolence make you kind and 
sympathetical as a means of influence. Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness will make us 
brave and thorough in our work. In every- 
thing we undertake, let us try to remember 
the advice given us by our honored instruc- 
tors. 

Sisters in Phrenology, let us, like our ven- 
erable preceptress, Mrs. Wells, be brave and 
persistent in our efforts to introduce Phre- 
nol throughout the land. How thankful we 
should be for the opportunities afforded us by 
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this Institute for the study of human nature, 
especially when we look into the. past and see 
how, from the days of Gall and Spurzheim, 
Phrenologists have struggled to place the 
science of the human mind on such a basis. 
that it may stand through coming ages. We 
came here thirsting for knowledge, and our 
kind teachers have labored faithfully to satisfy 
our thirst. Hoping we may do credit to their 
teaching, I will bid you “‘ God speed.” 


ADDRESS OF J. C. MILLER. 


IMPORTANCE OF PHRENOLOGY TO BUSINESS 
MEN. 


One of the characteristics of the people of 
this country is that they are generally success- 
ful; and while it is true that some failures. 
occur, success is the rule. But, whenever 
there are failures, they can be traced to in- 
competence, or inability to command the sit- 
uation properly. While it may not be essen- 
tial that every business man should possess a 
classical education, it is very important that 
he possess an education that will enable him 
to judge men as they appear in society in 
general; that will enable him to put the right 
man in the right place. There is certainly no 
course of study that treats so closely and 
definitely on the subject as Phrenolo; We 
take, for instance, the business man who can 
read the temperaments of his customers; he 
finds a man with the Motive predominating; he 
knows that strength, firmness, and durability 
are to be the leading features, not only of the 
purchases, but that the language during the 
transaction should be full af ean , life, and 
positive assurances. But, should the Mental 
predominate, he knows the reason has full 
sway of the faculties; and the language as 
well as the tone must be milder, slower, and 
more deliberate. 

Business men need to cultivate Acquisitive- 
ness, as it would not only tend toward the 
acquirement of property, but the means of 
bringing about habits of economy and frugal- 
ity, and thus prove the old adage, that “ It 
does not depend so much on how much we 
make as on what we save as a surplus.” 
Thus, with causality in the foreground, we 
secure the requisite amount of planning and 
thinking, and that attention which is always 
necessary to success. We see men every- 
where, who, by their Firmness and perse- 
verance, show to the world that they know no 
such word as fail, but go on with a steadfast- 
ness that is miraculous, and a consciousness of 
duties well performed. It is not only the 
mission of Phrenology to point out the means. 
of success, but to determine who is honest, to 
decide who has ability, force of character, self- 
respect, and noble aspirations. It also aims 
to teach us the laws of health, which articles 
of food are really essential, and which are the 
superfluities, and those which are injurious 
and detrimental to health; and to it belongs 
the honor of an unalloyed, unselfish temper- 
ance movement. 

It is a lamentable fact that business men so 
often become selfish and greedy. If Phre- 
nology could only lay on a guarding hand, and 
say, ‘* My friend, you have cultivated Acquisi- 
tiveness long enough; you have acquired suf- 


ficient | ey for yourself and family; re- 


tire, and build up your overworked energies, 
and see that you teach a children the per- 
severance, tact, and skill requisite to the suc- 
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cess you have attained,” it would in a great 
measure disprove the oft-repeated adage, that 
“it is a misfortune to be the child of wealthy 
parents.” 


ADDRESS OF W. A. CORBION. 
SUBJECT: PHRENOLOGY IN THE DRAMA. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, INSTRUCTORS, AND FELLOW 
STUDENTs :—About three weeks ago, after a 
casual sojourn of pleasure, on returning to this 
city from Manhattan Beach, with my ay 
classmates, Messrs. Barnes and Gardiner ( 
trust their pardon for this personal designa- 
tion), the subject of Phrenology held the 
boards—to use stage vernacular—and the ques- 
tion was, “Of what use is Phrenology to the 
business man?” 

Mr. G. thereupon entered ween a defence of 
Phrenology, and graphically depicted of what 
value the acquisition of Phrenology will be to 
him, as a business man. There were many 
good points so well brought out and acquiesced 
in by his colleagues, that the subject was soon 
exhausted ; when Mr. B. turne Cas 
upon me with the interrogation, “Of what 
utility is Phrenology to the actor?” and with 
the intensified stare of a mesmerist did he look 
into the sockets of my eyes, until I thought he 
saw my small Self-esteem. 1 collapsed, think- 
ing of nothing but, ‘“‘ Angels, and ministers of 
grace, defend!” I soon recovered conscious- 
ness, and gasped out, “I don’t know.” The 

uestion was a stunner—probably never be- 
ore asked. It suggested to me the likeliness 
of the Thespian art to Phrenology. 

I knew that Phrenology and the characters 
in the drama were so closely allied that I 
could not see how the chain was linked, so 
perfect was it in all its parts. This suggested 
to me the theme of this essay—Phrenology in 
the Drama. 

Phrenology is as old as Adam, while human 
nature is as old as man himself. If as old as 
man, why not as old as Roscius, the first 
actor the Roman world has ever seen ; as old 
as Garrick or Betterton ; as old as Mathews, 
Mrs. Siddons, or even Charlotte Cushman and 
Edwin Booth? Are these not stars—phrenol- 
ogiate that shine light upon human civiliza- 
tion 

Phrenology is the science of delineating 
character. Is not acting the a7t¢ of delineating 
character? One the reading, the other the 
portrayal of human nature—are they not in- 
separable? Is not Dante, Moliere, or Milton ; 
is not Scott; is not Dickens, Mark Twain, or 
Fanny Forrester, each a phrenologist? Truly! 
they are delineators of character, Who dare 
reproach that “sweetest songster of all song- 
sters,” Shakespeare, the actor and dramatist, 
that godlike phrenologist, that man, who 
could dream a character better than all the 
= could make one? Aye, listen to those 

eautiful lines of Romeo and Juliet. With 
what wondrous passion does Amativeness, 
Ideality, and Benevolence sally forth! 


Romeo—She speaks: 
O, speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious as this night, being o’er my head, 
As a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him 
When he bestrides the lazy ay clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 
Juliet—Oh, Romeo, Romeo! Wherefore 
art thou Romeo ? 


Deny thy father, and refuse thy name: 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I’ll no longer be a Capulet. 

Romeo (aside)—Shall I hear more, or shall 

1 speak at this? 
Juliet—Tis but thy name that is mine 
enemy. 

Thou art thyself, though, not a Montague. 
What’s Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any part 
Belonging to a man—O, be some other name! 

hat’s in a name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title—Romeo, doff thy name— 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 

Romeo—I take thee at thy word. 
Call me but love and I’ll be new baptized; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 


And, when that well-meaning Moor, with 
his lack of Secretiveness and want of reason, 
with his outraged Benevolence, Friendship, 
and Veneration, and perverted Self-esteem, 
discovers his error, how vrith his energy of 
character and terrible Sublimity does he wield 
the organs of Destructiveness, Combative- 
ness, a.nd Firmness, to end his miserable life 
in perdition! Where, after being wrought, 
perplexed in the extreme, and played upon, he 
silently gazes on the remains of his devasta- 
tion, on that sweet, innocent piece of clay, 
Desdemona, he repeats these lines: 

** Oh! ill-starred wench—pale as thy smock! 
when we shall meet at compt this look of 
thine will hurl my soul from heaven, and 
fiends will snatch at it—cold—cold, my girl! 
even like thy chastity—O cursed, cu slave. 
bey me, ye devils, from the possession of 
this heavenly sight ! Blow me about in winds ! 
roast me in sulphur—wash me in steep down 
gulfs of liquid fire! O Desdemona! Desde- 
mona ! dead ! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

And with what power Shylock interprets the 
language of Firmness, Acquisitiveness, and 
his standard of Conscientiousness! 


- = deeds are upon my head. I crave the 
w— 


a 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

An oath, an oath—I have an oath in heaven. 

Shall I ~~ perjury upon my soul? 

No; not for Venice ! 

When it is paid according to the tenor, 

It doth appear you are a worthy pa. 

You know the law—your exposition hath been 
most sound. I charge thee by that law 
whereof you are a well deserving pillar, 

Proceed to judgment ! By my soul, 

I swearthere is no power in the tongue of man 

To aiter me—I stay here upon my bond.” 


Are not the following lines emblematic of 
the faculty of Benevolence ? 

**The quality of mercy is not strained; it 
droppeth as the pu rain from heaven upon 
the place beneath; it is twice blest—it blesseth 
him that gives, and him that takes. ‘Tis 
mightiest in the mightiest. It becomes the 
throned monarch more than his crown.” 

Thus, I could quote from dramatists and 
poets, from Homer, down the ages, to the mod- 
ern age of Thespian literature. But to do this. 
would be only a repetition of what has already 
been done; besides, it would take more time 
than I am privileged to command. These few 
examples show concisely the object of this dis-- 
course, and further I have nothing to say. 
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1 teel deeply honored with the privilege of 
this address, and modestly do I say it, as your 
youngest speaker, I have reason to feel humil- 
iated on peeing this stand, hallowed by the 
presence of speakers older and abler than my- 
self; and as a sense of gratitude for the inter- 
est manifested in this poor attempt at a sub- 
ject weety the exercises of an experienced lit- 
terateur—I leave this threshold with a hearty 
farewell, and a wish that you who take up this 
subject of senene? may thrive beyond all 
measure of power and success, 





Mr. S1z—Er—We now have the pleasure of 
introducing the valedictorian of the class, Prof. 
Windsor, who can speak for himself. 





ADDRESS OF raot WM. WINDSOR, 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—The duty devolves 
upon me, as your valedictorian, to pronounce 
the formal farewell of this class to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, and its corps of 
efficient teachers. That duty might be weighed 
down with sadness, and would te, were it not 
for the fact that I feel an exultation in the 
knowledge that the word of farewell that I 
speak at this moment is the word of com- 
mand that will send this band of brave and 

ood men and noble women into the field of 

uman improvement. I would fain at this 
time, eulogize the science of Phrenology that 
I love, to which my life has been consecrated 
for some years, and to which it yy will be 
consecrated as long as it lasts; but I feel that 
I can, perhaps, do that better by relating a lit- 
tle persona experience, and laying upon this 
family altar, if 1 may use the term, a tribute 
which will pay adebt of gratitude that I owe 
to the Fowler & Wells Company, as well as to 
the faculty of this Institute. 

Some years ago, it was not so very many, I 
was astruggling lawyer; I had graduated with 
honor from my alma mater; I had gone out 
into the world, prepared by the indulgence of 
a father who wished me to have every advan- 
tage, with an education which was supposed by 
our college professors to place me equip 
for the battle of life. But I found in coming 
in contact with men, that there was some- 
thing wrong, there was something lacking. 
After all the expense and all the time that I 
had devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, 
it was comparatively useless in fighting the 
hard battle for an existence and for wealth. 
About that time, I addressed a letter to the 
Fowler & Wells Company ; | invested in the 
**Student’s Set” of books, familiar to all of 
you, and in a subscription to the PHRENGLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. I was induced to do that by the 
opinion of four phecnclogns, the last one the 
lamented O. S. Fowler, who said to me that I 
was in the wrong pursuit. They all said, ‘‘ You 
will do well as far as the work is concerned, 
but you will never acquire a great deal of suc- 
cess financially asa lawyer. Youare qualified 
for asuccessful career in Phrenology.” I made 
that investment, and laid the case before the 
Fowler & Wells Company, and a letter came 
back with the books, and it was signed by the 
name of Turner. That letter contained words 
of encouragement; that letter placed me in 
correspondence with that firm, and began the 
relationship which has continued to this day; 
and I have learned to look for those letters, 


and I have learned to look for them very 
much; and those letters have always been in 
harmony with the spirit displayed in that In- 
stitution, and in that office, the spirit that en- 
courages men and women to do better and 
make the most of themselves. 

Phrenology has been for me. the philoso- 
her’s stone, which turned everything to gold 
rom the first. After I read those works, after 
I had learned by diligent application to make 
examinations, I boldly entered the field, ana 
burned the bridges behind me. I consecrated 
everything to the science of Phrenology, and 
I made a success of it. I felt, however, in 
drinking from that fountain of knowledge, 
when reading the books that | had ordered, 
that it would be still better if I could come, and 
have a personal acquaintance with the men 
who wrote those words that did me so much 
good; and, if I could learn what they could 
tell, and receive the benefit of their experience 
by that wonderful evanescence of mind to 
mind, which transmits knowledge which can 
not be recorded, I felt that it would enhance 
still further my prospects for success, It is 
enough for me to say that the expectation has 
been gratified. : 

In taking a final farewell of the Institute as 
such, and its corps of —— collectively 
I beg to express the hope that we shall all 
meet this side of the grave, and extend con- 

atulations mutually for work well done in 
the grandest field that ever opened induce- 
ments to good workmanship in any direction, 

I want to say to the ang, od members of 
this faculty, Dr. Drayton, Mr. Dill, and I 
would also address Dr. Sizer, if he were pres- 
ent, with the other members who have lec- 
tured incidentally to us, that it has been a 
privilege to associate with them; it has done 
us good ; they have held upto us examples, as 
men, as teachers, in their personal life, in the 
spirit that speaks from the eyes, and can not 
be sounded 7 in words, or coined to be 
written upon parchment; they have given us 
an inspiration, which makes me proud to 
know that I can be considered a brother with 
them in this field of human advancement, I 
am glad that they are young men—that I am 
a young man; and I am honored to feel that 
it is possible that, in the great future, we may 
work side by side in the work that marches 
onward toward the goal of human perfection. 

There was never any good work accom- 
eee ladies and gentlemen, that did not 

ave the sustaining power, the prayers and 
the influences of a good woman behind it; 
and I wish to say, before I quit this branch of 
my subject, that I owe to Phrenology the 
magnificent creature who shares my pleasures, 
my 7 and my labors, in the double 
capacity of wife and business partner. I say 
that with pride, because she is responsible 
largely for my success; and I do not lower my 
self-esteem = when I say that with all the 
honest effort that 1 could make, I could not 
have accomplished as much as | have, nor 
could [ expect to accomplish as much as I 
could hope to with a justifiable ambition, with- 
out her aid. And I am proud that I belong to 
that profession that places woman on an equal- 
ity with man, and looks simply to what is her 
brain power, as the measure of her talents. 

And when I reflect upon the history ot this 
Institute, and I read of the foundation of the 
Fowler & Wells Company, and | contemplate 
its mighty influence as a missionary in my* 
country, I recognize behind that influence the 
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prayers and the good work which only woman 
can do, in the personal influence of Mrs. Char- 
lotte F. Wells. And, Mrs. Wells, while we 
may say to youa temporary farewell, be as- 
sured that every member of this class looks 
forward to that time when your wishes shal! 
be gratified. Realize that every member of this 
class goes forward with a desire to aid you 
in that laudable ambition; and, if it should 
happen that it can be accomplished while you 
remain to witness that consummation so much 
to be wished, no one will feel greater pride in 
it than the members of the class for which I 
speak. The world owes you much. What- 
ever has been done by the Fowler brothers, 
whatever has been done by the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, whatever has been done 
by the association of the Fowler & Wells 
ompany, bears upon it the unmistakable im- 
ress of your personality; and, when the 
uman race shall be called before the judg- 
ment-seat, it will be better—will have achieved 
a higher ideal, and before the all-searching 
eye will pass a better examination because 
harlotte F. Wells has lived. 

Mr. President, my mind goes back ovet 
fifty years of your professional life; I see a 
long procession of nearly three hundred thou- 
sand men and women with whom you have 
been brought in personal and professional re- 
lationship; I see them coming to you burdened 


.with the cares of humanity, groaning under 


the ills which flesh is heir to, attlicted with dis- 
ease, troubled with the mistakes of life, labor- 
ing in wrong professions; young men with 
the blight of a mistaken vocation upun them; 
mothers with infdnts in their arms, with that 
burden which only maternal love can feel for 
the welfare of the infant; I see the aged com- 
ing to you, anxious to benefit posterity. A 
might oy _ I see that army marshalled by 
ou; I see their cares lifted, 1 see young men 
in the flush of manhood, owing their success 
to your timely counsel; I see the ravages of 
disease disappear from the wasted form, from 
advice that you have given; I see the infant 
inheriting from ancestors a more or less de- 
praved constitution, which impels that infant 
toward social and spiritual destruction; I 
see that infant turned aside and directed to 
the very best that there is in him; I see that 
army marching forward, and I hear them with 
one accord rise up and say that it is to you, to 
your personal influence, to your personal ad- 
vice, that they owe the great benefits that 
Phrenology has conferred upon them. | say, 
sir, that your example as a practical phrenol- 
ogist, the timely words of counsel that you 
have spoken, or the cf that you have done, 
can not be measured by any pecuniary value. 
The profession which you have done so much 
to advance is in its infancy, and your name, as 
is proper, will be associated as one of the great 
leaders that have given to the world this 
tee eae inheritance of human knowledge. 

osterity will never forget you as long as the 
English language is spoken; as long as liter- 
ature shall preserved, the names of Gall 
and Spurzheim and Combe and the Fowlers 
and Sizer will be remembered with gratitude. 
And I speak from personal experience when 
I say that it is impossible for one to go into 
any town of any size on the Western conti- 
nent, and announce himself as a phrenologist, 
without meeting those who love and honor 
the name of Nelson Sizer. We honor the 
names of Cesar, Wellington, Washington, and 
Grant; but the triumphs of those men, how- 


ever much they have advanced the interests of 
humanity, were gained through tears and 
blood; your triumphs, sir, are those which 
ag upon the human mind the sunshine of 
ife, and direct the possessor into a higher, 
better, nobler existence. 

Members of the class, the profession which 
we represent is second to none in its far-reach- 
ing possibilities. In the evolution of society, 
it is destined to take the place of two pro- 
fessions, once co-existent or identical, and 
destined henceforth to be identical. Society 
demands of us the teaching abilities now 
represented by the minister a the Gospel, and 
his purity of character; it demands further 
the anatomical knowledge, and the scientific 
attainments of the physician; and the time is 
coming, and is now, as I am glad to recognize 
in one member of our faculty, when the minis- 
ter of the Gospel will not be considered com- 
petent to discharge the high duties of his 
office unless he is first a phrenologist, and is 
able to understand men and how to deal with 
them. And, in the same i the same high 
requirement will be expected of the physician; 
so that the acquisition of Phrenology, and a 
knowledge of the art, is going to be demanded 
of those two professions; and the phrenologist 
stands as the leader of both. 

The world is broad, and humanity is hunger- 
ing for the knowledge which you alone can give ; 
humanity is anxious to pay you for your ser- 
vices, if those services are valuable. You can 
offer to them what no one else can; you can give 
the mother encouragement for the welfare of 
her offspring; you can raise the fallen among 
the youth of the land; you can cheer old age, 
and point out how the closing years of a life 
may be spent in happiness, and in usefulness to 
the human race at large. Your talents are go- 
ing to be required of you. We can not all be 

reat, but we can all be true. And in present- 
ing Phrenology to the people at large, let me 
ask of you, as one who jealously guards the 
interests of this science, to consecrate your 
lives to its upbuilding. Be honest, be truth- 
ful, be courageous, be just, and your future 
will take care of itself; and, finally, 

* Let Ambition, 

Pointing the way to Fortune and Renown, 
Allure us to those proud, supefnal heights 
Which only gods, and men like gods, attain.” 

(Applause.) 





Besides those chosen by the class to speak, 
several other students handed in essays, for 
which we lack room here. by may appear 
later in the JOURNAL, as one of them, entitled 
‘* Adaptation,” was published in the JOURNAL 
for December. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CLASS. 


Preamble—The students of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, neving completed 
their studies in the course of 1888, adopt the 
following resolutions: 

1st. Resolved, That we recognize Phrenology 
as a system practically defining the abstract 
theories of mental philosophy. 

2d. Resolved, That we heartily recommend 
to all students of Anthropology, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, with its scholarly 
and efficient professors, its fine collection of 
educational appliances (skulls, busts, casts, oil 
paintings, etc.) not found to be in any other in- 
stitution of its kind. 

3d. Resolved, That we hereby express ovr 








sense of obligation to the present staff of 
teachers, who during the course of 1888, have 
—_ neither time nor pains incommunicating 
the necessary knowledge required by us in the 
practice of this all-important progressive 
science—Phrenology. 
Lizz1z HENDERSON, 
— G. ppm oa 
DWARD MASTERS, : 
Pror. W. Hatrietp,} Resolutions. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHRENOLOGY: 
Dear Sir: The secretary of the present 
class of 1888 has been instructed to hand you 
a copy of the foregoing resolutions, investing 


in you the power to print hereunto the names 
of the class. 


Respectfully, 
Wx. A. Corson, Secretary. 


Wm. James Andre, Pennsylvania. 
H. F. Ahrends, New York. 

Milan Day Barnes, New York. 

J. W. Beard, Virginia. 

E. G. Bradford, New York. 

E. E. Candee, New York. 

J. H. Chapman, Texas. 

Wm. A. Corbion, Pennsylvania. 
Lewyn Frank Cutten, M. D., Canada. 
Ida V. Davis, Washington Territory. 
Wm. H. Doncaster, Pennsylvania. 
Charles A. Gates, Minnesota. 

James O. Gardiner, Illinois. 

G. B. Getchell, Maine, 


Committee 
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James Gray, New York. 

Rev. Arthur M. Growden, New Zealand— 
now of Tennessee. 

G. P. A. Gunther, New York. 

J. B. Harris, Indiana. 

Chas. L. Haskell, Massachusetts. 

Prof. William Hatfield, England. 

Lizzie Henderson, Canada. 

Thos. Geo. Howard, Canada. 

John Hoole, California. 

E. Howard, Canada. 

Edmund Howd, New York. 

Thos. B. Hurley, Maine. 

Minnie H. Leggett, New York 

Alex. MacGregor, New Jersey. 

C. F. M. McGuire, New York. 

Thomas McKenna, Rhode Island. 

Robert C. J. Meyer, Illinois. 

Edward Masters, Australia. 

John C. Miller, Ohio. 

Prof. Geo. Morris, Oregon, Traveling. 

Marietta M. Morris, Oregon, Traveling. 

Geo. Peasley Russell, Tean. 

Mary Elizabeth Smith, Canada. 

Daniel D. Stroup, Pennsylvania. 

Wm. P. Underwood, Colorado. 

Canada Wendell, Illinois. 

Prof. Wm. Windsor, LL.B., Texas, ) Travel- 

Mme. Lilla D. Windsor, °. 5- ie 

Catherine A, Winter, Ohio. 


LIST OF GRADUATES TO 1888. 





WE are often written to by persons in different States to ascertain if ‘*‘ Prof.——” 
is a graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology. Some persons whom we 
never before heard of have professed to be graduates of the Institute, and even 
— it on their circulars, endeavoring thus to secure consideration. The fol- 

owing list embraces the names of all the graduates =, * and including the year 


1888. All our students have a diploma, and it wou 


be safe to ask to see the 


diploma of those who claim to be graduates, or else write us for a class circular. 





STATE. CLASS OF 
Abel, Miss Loretta, M. D..New York 

Adams, Elija i i 

Adams, Miss F. 

pt 8 ewe fp. See 1888 
Alderson, Matt. W........ Montana. .1875, 1879, 1880 
Alexander, Arthur J...... PGND: <. «seccecbous 871 
Alexander, W. G.......... Sidi acs cindpentte 
Alger, Frank George...... New Hampshire 


Anerson, Alex. H........ Canad: 
Anuaerson, Geo. W. ........ 

Anderson, Samuel H.. 
Andre, James Wm.... 










Arnold, Chas. H........... M 
Arthur, Willie P.......... 
Aspinwall, F. B............ 
Austin, Eugene W......... 
Austin, Fred H............ Pennsylvania 
Ayer, Sewell P............. Poor. 
Barnes, Milan Day........ New York. 
Barrett, Richard J........ California 
teman, Luther C.. ..... BERIEM, occdevcs cdesee 1871 
[Ballou, Perry - 





Rartholomew, Henry 8.... 


















STATE. CLASS OF 
SS aT Massachusetts...... 1883 
Bausch, Albert ........... New York............ 1887 
Virginia........ , 1£88 

bancesend 1870 

eee 1872 

—_ eee eee 1877 

ee 1878 

Connecticut......... 1881 

New Hampshire..... 1881 

Seer 1887 


.New York 


Brown, Robert I......... N 

Bonham, Elisha C......... RES 
Bousson, Miss O. M. T..... New York 

Bradford, E. G.........--.] Yew York 

Brettel, Montague ........ NBs cwecescccesocens 
Brethour, E. J.... ........ Canada...........+.. 
Brimble-Combe, ye seeeee Australia 





Burnham, A.B, ., 
*Deceased. 
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Burr,Rev.W.K. .M.A-Ph.D.Canada ...... — 1884 
7 






Chesley, Estert “ 







Clark, Rev. Jas. —ge.2 


Constantine, Miss Eliza.. 


‘ook, 
Corbion, vie a A 






Creamer Edward 8. 
Crum, Rev. Amos.. 
aoe 29 Miss Maggi . 


.W 
Cutten, ‘Lewyn Frank,M.D. c 
Daly, Oliver Perry 
Danter, James F., M.D 


Vore, 8. V Io 
Dill, Rev. A. ene seve 


Dodds, Rev. David, M.D... 





Downey, Rev.T. “Jefferscu*Ohio 
| ag weg Ransom 


Drury, Andrew A.......... Massachusetts 


Emerick, \ curgus 
umner, M.D.. “oo 


R 
English, V. P., Lawyer.. .. Kansas EEE ghbedeud 


Fitzgerald, Miss D. W.*...N 
Fitzgerald, Miss Blanche.New Yorkj 


Fitzgerald, Nat. Ward....Washington, D.C.. 


a ae 


Freeman, Chas, E 
Freidrich, Martin 


Gardner, James O 
Gause, Mrs. Elva P 
oo Ps Clarence 
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Greear, Rev Samuel J.... Illi 
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Grob, Samuei peneneseeatees Pennsylvania. .1881, 1882 
Growden, Rev. Arthur M..N. ‘d (now Tenn) = 
Grumman, William E é 
Guilford, Lra L.. 
Gunther, G.P. A.. 
Haley, William T. 
Haller, John S.......... 
Hambleton, Harland E. 
Hamilton, Elliott A 
Hanan, Henry V. 
Hardy, John N.... 
riman, O. B. 






























Harris, J. B.. . India 

Hasie, George E., Langer, Mississippi........... 
Haskell, Charles L........ Massachusetts. 1885, 1888 
Hatfield, Prof. Willian, -England .........-.+ 1 
Hathaway, D. E.. . 

Hawkins, W illiam . JGonnecticut. 

Hayward, Mary T......... New Jersey.......... 
Hawley, Edwin N.......... GED ockctesenves . 
Henderson, Francis M....Ilinois.......... 
Henderson, Lizzie ........ 

Henderson, James........ N 

Herrick, Miss M. E........ 

Hilleary, Louis N., M.D... 
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Hobson, A. Norman 

Hoffman, Uriah J......... 
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Howard, eer Cc. 
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Howard, Geo. Thos........ 

Howd, Edmund..... » 

Hummel, Levi............ Pennsylvania........ 1876 
Humphrey, John C........ Alabama............. 1868 
Humble, Frank........... Pennsylvania........ 1886 
Hughes, Henry F.......... BOW TOUS ocecusceecs 1870 
Huggins, L. E............. ODL 0000. ccccesccece 1877 
Hull, ag i, ee Pennsylvania ....... 1886 
Hunter, Rev. W. J., D.D. .Camada.............. 1887 
Hurley, Thos. We cascsteese Mai 

Irving, Mrs. P. W......... 

Irvin, Rev. Robt, J 

Jackson, John P........... 

Jamison, John Ai _ 

January, Charles P........ 

Jennings, Alfred ..... ....Massachusetts.... ..1871 
SE, Bs Gav c0t o40000000 Massachusetts...... 1884 
Jones, Isaac S............. New Jersey ......... 1 
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By Me Misaccteceancsiese WD. 050 coccccussesse 1877 
Keller, Martha Miekakessine re 
Kimmons, James M.... ... Kansas......... 1884, 1885 
Kindig, David S...... ..... SED <castvaves weened 1877 
King, David M...... ...... Siicssntsenetanien 1867 
King, George L............ Sis as ecewench stan 1884 
SF, aaa ERD oa cceesecs ees. 1887 
Kirkpatrick. Robert ...... Montana.. ........ 1879 
Kirven, P. E........-- “Louisiana...... 1881, 188 
Knowles, Frank B.*........New York ..... oveee 01883 
Kramer, John E........... New York .......... 1886 
Kunderd, Amos E........ eee 1886 
Lane, Rev. John C.* ...... Missouri ........ +. 1869 
Langley, M. L.....- ...... Arkansas........... 1872 
Langmaid, F. W.S8.... ....Massachusetts .... .1887 
La Rue, Franklin ......... Montana ............ 1882 
Lauer; Rev: J. D.... ...... 2 Serr 1874 
Lawrence, Alva, jr.*...... New York .... ......1876 
Leavitt, Levi R........... New Hampshire..... 1870 
Leggett, Minnie H...... .. i 3... eer 
Leininger, John Wesley...Canada ............. 1883 
Leise, Henry .............. Pennsylvania. ..., . ..1887 
Lemon, J..... 9068eeeR seine New York....... osceel 
Leonard, B. A.... ....+5 Massachusetts...... 1880 
Lee, Rev. Geo. A.. ....... Peonsylvania........1873 


SE, Be G,. 5.sss cnsswsded Pennsylvania ....... 1872 
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Mills, Joseph.............. Ohio ...1868 Strong, J. Wilme .1866 
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Miller, B. Frank.. .--California -1882 Sullivan, John B -1885 
Miller, | aaa Michigan. .1887 Swain, Henry E... 1870 
Miller, John C.. hi .1888 Swift, Miss Edna A. .1873 
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Morrison, Edward J.......Tlinois...... i Thackston, Pj 1885 
Moore, Jose Thomas, J. W. 1879 
Morris, Prof. Gev Thompson, Ben) 1867 
Morris, Marietta M - 1888 Thompson, D 1873 
Mully, A, E. F ‘ oeceeee Thompson, J.A.. 1866 
Musgrove, William........ > os ° Thompson, Miss lo:...- . 1876 
Newman, A. inoi . Thurston, ‘Calvin H. i eee 1800 
Nichols, Perr Tower, Henry M . .1881 
Oestergard, Tracy, John bed . 1886 
Oliver, Dr. F. Treasure, Edwi emmy ° 1887 
Olney, Henr Turner, i Illinois . . 1871 
Orvis, Heil Turner, Thomas. N ‘ 
ood, Re 887 
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Wildman, Mrs. 
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CHARTEHR. 


An Act to incorporate ‘‘ THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” Passed 
April 20, 1865. 

The people of the State of New York, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. Amos Dean, Esq, Horace Greeley, 
Samuel Osgood, D.D., A. Oakey Hall, Esq., Russell 
T. Trall, M. D., Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D., Nelson Sizer, Lester A. 
Roberts and their associates, are hereby consti- 
tuted a body corporate by the name of “ THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” for 
the purpose of promoting instruction in all de- 
partments of learning connected therewith, and 
for collecting and preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, 
and other representations of the different Races, 
Tribes, and Families of men. 

Section 2. The said corporation may hold real 
estate, and personal estate to the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollars, and the funds and 
properties thereof shall not be‘used for any other 
purposes than those declared in the first section of 
this Act. 

Section 8. The said Henry Dexter, Samuel R. 

Wells, Edward P. Fowler, M.D., Nelson Sizer, and 
Lester A. Roberts are hereby appointed Trustees 
of said corporation, with power to fill vacancies 
in the Board. No less than three Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
aess. 
Section 4. It shall be lawful for the Board of 
Trustees to appoint Lecturers and such other in- 
structors as they may deem necessary and advis- 
able, subject to removal when found expedient 
and necessary, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
memoers constituting said Board; but no such 
appointment shall ‘be made until the applicant 
shall have passed a personal examination before 
the Board. 

Section 5. The Society shall keep for free public 
exhibition at all proper times, such collections of 
Skulls, Busts, Casts, Paintings, and other things 
connected therewith, as they may obtain. They 
shall give, by a competent person or persons, a 
course of not less than six free lectures in each 
and every year, and shall have annually a class 
for instruction in Practical Phrenology, to which 
shall be admitted gratuitously at least qne stu- 
dent from each Public School in the City of New 
York. 

Section 6. The corporation shall possess the 
powers and be subject to the ‘provisions of Chap- 
ter 18, part 1, of the Revised Statutes, so far as 
applicable. 

Section 7. This'Act shall take, effect immedi- 
ately. 


THE FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 


Among those who have been engaged as lec- 
turers in connection with the Institute for many 
years, we may mention the following: 


Nelson Sizer, the chief Examiner in the_office of 
Fowler & Wells for thirty-eight years, lectures on 
the Theory and Practice of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy. 

H. S. Drayton, M.D., editor of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JouRNAL, treats of Mental Science and its re- 
lations to Physiology and Metaphysics. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells lectures on the His- 
tory and Progress of Phrenology in America. 

Nelson B. Sizer, M.D., Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Diseases of Body and Brain. . 

John Ordronaux, M.D., LL.D., late State Com- 
missioner of Lunacy, lectures on Insanity and 
Jurisprudence. 

Robert A. Gunn, M.D., Magnetism and Psy- 
chology. 

Rev. A. Cushing Dill, Elocution and‘Vocal Cul- 
ture in relation to Public Speaking. 





ADVICE FOR STUDENTS. 


In coming to New York you should purchase a 
through ticket if possible, and if you have a trunk 
or valise which you do not need on the way, get it 
checked, and thus save care. 

Students should prepare the means for payment 
of tuition and their necessary expenses during 
their stay in New York, before they come. Those 
who can do it should bring their funds in drafts, 
then they are not subject to the danger of losing 
their money on the way. Those who bring money 
can have it deposited in bank while here, thus pre- 
venting the possibility of loss. 

We advise students after buying their passage 
tickets, to have only so much money within reach 
as will pay their current expenses on the way 
here. The balance, if not in form of draft, should 
be sewed into a pocket in the undergarment. Nor 
should students inform strangers who they are, 
where they come from, where they are going, or 
their businessin New York. For in all large cities 
there are always men on the look-out for strangers, 
whose business it is to employ some cunning de- 
vice to rob them. 

On landing at Jersey City from the West or 
South, retain your baggage check—pay no atten- 
tion to agents on the train—and come to our office, 
715 Broadway, above Ninth street. If you come 
into the city in the night, go to the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, 713 Broadway, corner Washington Place, 
two blocks from our office. 


ROOMS AND BOARD. 


Boarding can always be obtained near the Insti- 
tute at moderate prices. From four to five dollars 
@ week usually cover the expense. Sometimes 
hygienic students club together and take rooms 
and procure their own food to suit themselves. 

We take special pains to aid students to find 
desirable quarters and to facilitatefany purchases 
which they may wish to make, or give them direc- 
tions as to places of interest to be visited, and the 
proper way to make their stay in the city safe, 
pleasant, and instructive. 
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HEALTH IN NEW YORK. 

We believe New York, with its present modern 
improvements for cleanliness and ventilation, is 
as healthy a place as there is in the land, unless it 
be some mountain-top. And most of our students 
not only maintain their health perfectly, but gain 
during the course sometimes ten pounds in weight. 





OUTFIT. 

Some ask us in respect to outfit. Our reply is, 
that one can spend from fifty dollars to two hun- 
dred dollars profitably, in the way of outfit, or can 
start with a very little, and add to it as he has 
means and feels disposed. A man can start with 
nothing but his hands and his tongue to work 
with. He may start with ten dollars in the way 
of apparatus and material, but he would do better 
with fifty dollars. 

Those who contemplate visiting the city for the 
purpose of attending the Institute, will do well to 
cut out and bring this article in their pocket for 
reference when about to reach New York, so as to 
avoid confusion and mistakes. 





SECOND COURSE STUDENTS. 


As an evidence of the value of the Institute 
course, we may mention that nearly every year 
one or more students return to take a second 
course, which is afforded to them at a nominal 
sum, and we notice the marked difference in 
second-year students, especially after they have 
been in the field, and learned to make practical 
their knowledge. 

FEES REDUCED. 

The terms of instruction were three years since 
reduced, making them fifty dollars to all, instead 
of a bundred dollars for men and seventy-five for 
women, as formerly. 


FIELD NOTES. 


So many of our students are making a good 
mark as lecturers, or in the other professions, that 
we can not find room for extended notices of 
them. 

In the session of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, just closed, there were a number who 
have already had a successful experience in the 
field. 

Prof. Morris, who graduated ten years ago and 
took another diploma four years agu, was present 
again this year with his wife, in order that she 
might have the benefit of this preparation for ac- 
tive field work. They remained in this city until 
the holiday season was over, when they resumed 
work in the larger cities of the Northwest, begin- 
ning with Minneapolis, which they have taken by 
storm, and we bespeak for them a hearty recep- 
tion wherever they may appear. 

Dr. Duncan McDonald, class of ‘67, has had his 
attention somewhat diverted by real estate inter- 
ests, but is still in the field a large part of bis 
time on the Pacific coast. ; 

Professor W. Windsor and his wife have been in 
the field working with a great degree of success 
for some years, and, at the close of the Institute, 
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went to Texas, where they are meeting with suc- 
cess. Will go from Texas to the Southwest on an 
extended tour. 

Rev. Mr. Growden, of Tennessee, class of *88, re- 
ports great aid in his ministerial work through a 
better understanding of human nature as applied 
to individual peculiarities of character. 

Rev. Dr. Hunter, of Canada, class of °87, having 
charge of a large church, does not find much 
leisure to lecture on Mental Science, but his head 
and heart are in the work of brain culture and the 
improvement of human character, 

L. C. Bateman, class of °70, continues to confine 
his work to New England, which he ;finds to be 
ample territory. 

Prof. W. Hatfield has been lecturing in the cen- 
tral and northern parts of England with success, 
He sailed for home the day of the closing exer- 
cises of the Institute, and we bespeak for hima 
good word wherever he may go. He is intelligent 
and an earnest worker. 

Prof. Haskell, a graduate of °85, accompanied by 
G. B. Getchell, of the last class, has gone tw St. 
Louis; from there they will work out into various 
parts of the State. 

Prof. H. E, Foster, who has had an office in 
Louisville, Ky., for some time, is now in the field 
and is stirring up business, and meeting with 
success. 

Professor Ira Guilford, of the class of 71, who 
has worked in Michigan and the West, has settled 
in Maryland, and is pushing the work vigorously 
there and in Delaware, sending large orders for 
“ Heads and Faces.” 

Prof. W. G. Alexander, of °84, is in Utah, and 
during the past year was unprecedentedly success- 
ful; he is now doing a larger business than ever, 
and we have heard a rumor that he is about to be 
married. We wish to be prompt in tendering our 
hearty congratulations. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt, of the class of ‘75, is in Ne- 
braska, and reports business very encouraging; 
says the political excitement had little or no effect 
on his business, which speaks well for his presen- 
tation of the subject. 

Prof. V. P. English, of the class of °86, is in Kan- 
sas, and meeting with much encouragement, and 
having a very prosperous season. 

F. W. 8. Langmaid, of the class of ‘87, attended 
a part of the present session of the Institute, and 
has gone to Manchester, N. H., for a few weeks, 
where he will lecture and do professiona; 
work. 

H. E. Swain, of the class of ‘70, is working in 
New England, and making large salesof *‘ Heads 
and Faces,” which is a staple work with him 
now. 

Perry L. Nichols, of the class of °87, has been 
doing a good workin the Normal school at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., and has entered upon the study of 
law. 

Prof. 8. F. De Vore, of the class of °87, is again 
in Pennsylvania, where he is meeting with suc- 
cess. In addition to his professional work, he 
makes a specialty of teaching classes, in which he 
is very successful. 

Rev. A. C, Dill, of the class of '83, is in charge of 
a congregation in New Jersey. In addition to 
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writing for the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, this 
year he gave instruction to the class most ac- 
ceptably. 

Dr. Campbell, of the class of °87, is still in Can- 
ada, but writes us that he proposes to visit the 
South during the winter. 

James Mason, of the class of '80, is in British 
North America, and, judging from the orders re- 
ceived for charts, is doing a very good business. 

Rev. George A. Lee is in charge of a church in 
Ohio, and sends frequent orders for our publica- 
tions, for which he acts as agent. 

Mr. W. J. Beard, of the class of 87, attended 
the class of '88, and is in the field in Virginia. 

Mr. Albert Bousch, of 87, also attended this year, 
and is at present in Arkansas, where he reports 
business good. 

Prof. Edgar C. Beallis located in Cincinnati, do- 
ing office professional work, and delivering an oc- 
casional lecture. 

Miss M. L. Moran, class of 85, has an office in 
Newark, N. J., and gives lectures and parlor talks, 

Mr. Hummel, class of 76, continues his work in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. His years of experience 
have added to his success. 

A. Wallace Mason, class of °74, is attending Med- 
ical College again this winter, and his business in 
Toronto continues in charge of his wife, 

Dr. F. W. Oliver, class of °85, is in Iowa still. 
The local papers publish strong words of approval 
of his work, 

Dr. Jas, F. Danter, class of 70, gave us a call a 
short time since. He is practicing medicine in 
Canada, but expresses himself as still interested 
in Phrenology. 

Geo. W. Dutton, class of °87, reports a live inter- 
est in the subject in the far West, where he is do- 
ing a good business. 

R. G. Maxwell, class of '87, has been for some 
time in New England. Has just returned to North 
Carolina, where he will work this winter. 


Paul Howard, class of '85, is in the field; at last 
accounts in New Jersey. 

L. E. Waterman, class of ‘70, is pushing his 
**Ideal Fountain Pen ” with great success, 

A. H. Wait, class of 83, after being out of the 
field for some time, has taken up the work again. 

W. P. Underwood, class of °88, is working suc- 
cessfully in Missouri. He was born into a family 
of brain, of reform and progress, and his good 
work and success are assured by inheritance and 
by personal power. 

Mrs. Ida V. Davis, of the class of ’88, after lec- 
turing successfully for a time in New Jersey, has 
gone to Minnesota where she is doing well and 
gaining both business and professional experience. 

Dr. U. E. Traer is lecturing in Iowa. He has 
sold out his health institution, and will give his 
entire attention to phrenological work. 

J. B. Harris, class of 88, obtains many subscrib- 
ers for the JouRNAL in Texas, and is thus spread- 
ing Phrenology by word and deed. 

David M. King, of the class of '67, has been lec- 
turing in the regular course in the Business College 
of Cleveland, Ohio, thus bringing Phrenology be- 
fore those who are to take the lead in the business 
world. Nothing better could be done for the 
students in such an institution. 

U. J. Hoffman, of the class of 74, being associate 
principal of Hayward Collegiate Institute, makes 
his worthy work a means of great good. Every 
teacher should understand the science of mind as 
revealed by Phrenology. Mr. Hoffman has written 
a most valuable work : ** The Science of Mind Ap- 
plied to Teaching,” as the outcome of his course 
of instruction in the Institute. Fowler & Wells 
Co., Publishers. 

Howell B. Parker, of the class of "75, °80, and "85 
is teaching in Georgia. He is admirably well 
posted and well equipped for his work, and we 
bespeak for him respect, confidence, and pat- 
ronage. 


a 





IS PHRENOLOGY DYING OUT? 


The progress of Phrenology is much more rapid 
and its influence more settled and permanent than 
— at large generally suppose. Those who 

ave given it attention and have read and had 
its benefits applied to themselves and children in 
the selection of occupations, and in the training 
and guiding of them, have settled down to a 
solid belief in its necessity and utility and the 
are using it somewhat as we use many other mod- 
ern improvements ; we forget that they are new 
and still wonder how we could get along without 
them. Men who writea good deal want the foun- 
tain pen and everybody has a pencil in his pocket. 

People forty years of age come to us and talk 
about Pbhrenology, and have no memory when it 
was not understood in their family and believed, 
aud seem astonished that anybody should be 
wanting in information on the subject. But there 
is more real, solid work done in studying and ap- 
plying Phrenology to the wants of rome to-day 
than there has ever been before, and those who 
bave the talent and information requisite for pub- 
lic lecturing and exumination are securing good 
success. Occasionally a man who does not suc- 
ceed in anything may try Phrenology and not 
make ita very prosperous or attractive business, 
but that is true in respect to other pursuits. We 
have a or in New York and vicinity which 
is large and reliable, and parents bring their boys 
and girls to us for examination before they ad- 
vance very far in their educational career and be- 


fore they attempt to select anything for their 
future pursuit, and though we sometimes fee] the 
burden of the responsibility when people say, 
*““ Whatever you say, the boy will be put at,” and 
yet when the parents add, “You have already 
placed four of my boys in pursuits that are as 
varied as jewelry and blacksmithing and they are 
all succeeding and happy in their occupations,” 
then we take fresh courage and rejoice in doing 
the service which the public seeks. 

In the list of names of graduates, if we felt at 
liberty to state particulars as to their success, 
measured as commercial success is, by the in- 
come, it would astonish those who think that 
2 dying out or wonder that it is not 
already dead. Think of a young man happy in the 
receipt of ten dollars per week in a store, yearn- 
ing to use his education to better advantage, pay- 
ing fifty dollars and using six weeks of his time for 
a course of instruction in Phrenology, starting 
out and within three years mastering an income 
of more than $5,000 a year. There have been few 
in all the hundreds who have graduated who have 
not doubled their power of influence in business 
and in the management of ple, or as teachers 
enhanced their usefulness largely, or who have 
gone into the lecture field and have not done bet- 
ter than they had ever done before in that to 
which they had been devoted, and many of the 
students have succeeded far beyond their most 
sanguine hopes. 
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The session of 1889 will open on the FIRST TUESDAY OF SEPTEMBER. 
There is but ONE SESSION during the year. No private instruction, or by mail. 














This is the only institution of the kind in the world where a course of thorough and 
practical instruction in Phrenology is given, and nowhere else can be found such facilities 
as are possessed by the American Institute of Phrenology, consisting of a large cabinet of 
skulls—human and animal—with busts, casts, portraits, anatomical preparations, skeletons, 
plates, models, etc., and some teachers of fifty years’ experience. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This consists of more than one hundred lectures and lessons covering a term of Six 

Weeks —one lesson being given each morning, and two during the afternoon. 
TOPICS EMBODIED IN THE COURSE. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. The philosophy of the organic constitution, its re- 
lation to mind, character, and motive; mental philosophy, or the efforts of the best think- 
ers in all ages to find out the laws and operations of the mind and give their speculations 
the form of science. Superiority of Phrenology over every other system. 

TEMPERAMENT, as indicating quality and giving tone and peculiarity to 
mental manifestation, also as affecting the choice of occupation; the law of harmony and 
heredity as connected with the marriage relation; what constitutes a proper combination of 
temperaments with reference to health, long life, tendency to talent, virtue, and vice. The 
subject will be largely illustrated by subjects of real life before the class. Extended drilling 
of the students on this important topic. 

PHRENOLOGY. Mental development explained; the true mode of estimating 
character ee | to a principles ; Comparative Phrenology, the development 
and peculiarities of the animal kingdom; the facial angle, embodying curious and interest- 
ing facts relative to the qualities and habits of the animals; instinct and reason; the 
Phrenology of crime; imbecility and idiocy; the elements of force, energy, industry, 
perseverance; the governing and aspiring — the division between the intellectual, 
spiritual, and animal regions of the brain, and how to ascertain this in the living head; the 
memory, how to develop and improve it; location of the organs of the brain, how to esti- 
mate their size, absolute and relative. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. The relations between the brain and the face, and between 
one part of the system and another as indicating character, talent, and peculiarities, voice, 
walk, expression, etc. 

HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN AMERICA AND EUROPE, 
and the struggles and sacrifices of its pioneers in disseminating its principles, — in 
this —s and its enriching influence on education, literature, domestic life, govern- 
ment, morality, and religion. 

ETHNOLOGY. The races and tribes of men, their peculiarities, and how to judge 
of nativity of race; especially how to detect infallibly the skulls of the several colored races. 

DISSECTION and demonstration of the human brain; microscopic illustrations of 
different parts of the system in health and disease. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. The brain and nervous system; the 
bones and muscles; how to maintain bodily vigor and the proper support of the brain; 
reciprocal influence of brain and body; respiration; circulation; digestion; growth and 
decay of the body ; exercise ; sunlight ; sleep. 

OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, whether anatomical, physiological, 
practical, or religious, will be considered ; how the skull enlarges to give room for the 

owing brain; the frontal sinus; loss or injury of the brain; thickness of the skull; 
atalism, materialism, moral responsibility, etc. 

PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION, The moral bearings of Phrenology, 
and a correct physiology ; their relation to religion; home training of the young as applied 
to education and virtue. 

CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS. Special attention will be given. to this 
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branch of the subject; what organizations are adapted to the different professions and 
pursuits, and how to put ‘‘ the right man in the right place,” in actual life. 


PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE, The right relation of the sexes; 
what mental and temperamental qualities are adapted to a happy union and a healthy off- 
spring, and why. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACULTIES. The attitudes, mo- 
tions, carriage of the head, style of speech growing out of the activity of the different or- 
gans, and how to read character thereby. 


EXAMINATIONS of heads explained; practical experiments: heads examined 
by each of the students, who will be thoroughly trained and instructed how to make exami- 
nations privately and publicly; especially training in the examination of skulls. 


HYGIENE. How to take care of the body as to dress, rest, recreation, food diet, 
right and wrong habits; what food is best for persons of different temperaments and pur- 
suits; what food tends to make one fat or lean; what feeds brain or muscle; stimulants, 
their nature and abuse, what to avoid and why. 


PSYCHOLOGY. Under this head, mesmerism and clairvoyance will ve explained, 
and the laws discussed on which they are supposed to depend. 


HEREDITY. The law of inheritance in general and in particular; resemblance 
to parents, how to determine which parent a person resembles; what features of face, what 
classes of faculties or portions of the general build are inherited from the father or from the 
mother. 


INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities; the faculties in which different persons are 
most likely to be insane, and how to detect it in a person. 


IDIOCY, its causes and how to avoid them; its peculiarities and how to understand 
them; how to detect it where the head is well-formed. 


ELOCUTION. How to cultivate the voice; eloquence, how to attain the art; 
careful instruction in reading and speaking with a view to success in the lecture field. 


HOW TO LECTURE. The best methods of presenting Phrenology and Physi- 
ology to the public ; how to obtain audiences and how to hold and instruct them; general 
business management in connection with the lecture field. 


REVIEW AND EXAMINATION. Questions on all points relating to the 
subject, which may be proposed ty the students, answered ; in turn, students will be exam- 
ined on the topics taught, who will give in their own words their knowledge of the subject. 


No recitations or memorizing will be required. 


HOW TO APPLY PHRENOLOGY practically in reading character by the 
combinations of faculties, and how to assign to each person the true field of effort in educa- 
tion, business, social adaptation, and, in short, how to make life a success and its opportu- 
nities the means of happiness. 


FINALLY, it is the aim of the instructors to transfer to students, so far as it is 
possible, all the knowledge of Anthropology which a long experience in the practice of their 
profession has enabled them to acquire—in a werd, to qualify students to take influential 
places in this man-improving field of usefulness. 


TEXTBOOKS.—Among the works most useful to be studied by those who wish 
to master Phrenology, we recommend the following ‘‘ Stupgent’s Ser,” which will be seat 
by express for $10, when all are ordered at one time : 


Brain and Mind; a Textbook. By Drayton & MeNiell - - - : $1.50 
Forty Years in Phrenology. By Nelson Sizer. Illustrated : - - 1.50 
How to Read Character. By S. R. Wells. Illustrated - - : 1.25 
Constitution of Man. By George Combe . - - - - - 1.25 
New wip pa By 8S. R. Wells. 1,000 Illustrations - - - 5.00 
Choice of Pursuits. 7 Nelson Sizer. Illustrated - - - - - 1.50 
Popular Physiology. By R. T. Trall, M.D. - - - : - 1.00 
Phrenological Bust. By Fowler & Wells - - - - - - 1.00 
Heads and Faces. How to Study Them. Sizer & Drayton - - - 40 


N. B.—If a person already has one or more of the above books, he may order, in place 
of it, any other work of our publication of equal price. 

TERMS.—The cost of tuition for the full course, including diploma, for ladies and 
gentlemen, is reduced to $50. Incidental expenses in New York, including board, need 
not cost more than $35. We aid students in getting good rooms or places to Coaed. 

It is desirable that all who intend to be students should send in their names at an early 
day. For further information address, Fowter & Wexrs Co., 775 Broadway, New York. 








PHRENOLOGY AS A PROFESSION.—HOW TO SUCCEED. 

The increasing demand among the American people for correct information in 
regard to Phrenology, physiognomy,and the proper means of maintaining health and vigor 
both of mind and body, calls for all the culture and talent which can be brought to bear 
in the dissemination of this knowledge. 

It is not to be supposed that every person who is graduated from the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology should have all the talent and intellectual culture which might be de- 
sired, but we have never heard uf one student of ours who has failed to give correct ex- 
aminations. If the markings of fifty charts could be sent us without the names of the 
examiners, ten of which were marked by those who had not received instruction in the 
Institute, we could tell instantly which ones were the work of the outsiders. 

The public desires good lecturers and correct examiners, and if a thousand first-rate 
phrenologists could be supplied to them the people of the United States would give them 
ample support. Ifa good man were to confine himself to the smallest State in the Union, 
he could work profitably in it for ten years. 

The trouble with traveling lecturers is that they make such wide jumps from place to 
place that nobody has heard of them save in these widely-separated towns, and thus nine- 
tenths of the ground is left uncultured. 

Some of our students have located for brief periods in different towns, and have oc- 
cupied themselves solely with making examinations and have made it pay. Going from 
town to town five or ten miles apart serves to prepare the people in neighboring towns 
gladly to receive and to patronize the phrenologist. 

Some lecturers who have studied less than they ought, think, as they are fluent talk- 
ers and are able to make a fair examivation, not really knowing what a good one is, that 
they do not need instruction. One of the most successful of our students in the field to- 
day, was a lecturer before he came to us; for three years he had secured success in it, at 
‘east financially. He took a course of instruction in the Institute, got his diploma and 
went back to the same region among similar people, and instantly doubled his income. 
Six years later he took another course of instruction, and again he broadened his power 
and his profit. The second course re-impresses the knowledge gained in the first, besides 
widening a man’s specific knowledge as to the practical part of the subject. 

As the years advance and the public has the opportunity of listening to those who 
have received instruction, the demand will be made of all who offer their services as 
teachers, and they not | understand the subject, but that they have had opportunity 
for the best instruction. Teachers are required in the public schools to have the culture 
which will enable them to pass examination, and the best culture which students of 
phrenology can have will serve them as successfully as the Normal school instruction will 
aid the teacher. 

That the American Institute of Phrenology is known, talked about, and has a favor- 
able influence on the public mind, is shown by the fact that some lecturers whom we 
never have seen, claim to be graduates of the American Institute of Phrenology, showing 
that they believe the public is interested in it, and think the students graduating from it 
have more of the confidence of the public because of that fact, otherwise these men would 
not be anxious to profess themselves graduates. 

The phrenologist needs all the information he can get on the subject, and the Insti- 
tute presents the opportunity for obtaining the ideas, and the results of the experience 
and the practical knowledge of those who have been longest in the field, and have done, 
perhaps, ten times as much work in the field as any others now living. 

One student who was in an agency line of business and in which he could ex- 
actly measure his power for success, increased his facility as a salesman 125 per cent. on 
taking the course, and in six months’ time besides the six weeks’ term of tuition, he had 
made more money, besides paying for his tuition and the loss of time, than he had ever 
before made in six months; and if so much »id were given to the business man, what 
might not the lecturer or the examiner expect, the instruction being exactly in a line with 
his professional work ? 

There is, then, a great want for good lecturers and examiners, and the Institute opens 
its doors for the instruction of those who are in the field or who wish to enter the field. 
Those who are interested in the Institute, and who give the instruction, are not, and are 
not likely to be traveling in the lecture field, but they greatly desire that competent 
lecturers anc’ examiners should be sufficiently numerous to fill all the present wants of the 
public, while new students, it is hoped. will become interested in sufficient numbers to keep 
pace with the normal growth cf the country and its population. 

Let the friends of Phrenology encourage young men and women to adopt this pro- 
fession, and also encourage those who expect to preach, teach, or practice law, or follow 
ordinary business, to avail themselves of the aid which Phrenology gives in every depart- 
ment of life and duty. 
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Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 
" PEARS’—Th Great English Compleson SOAP —Sold Everywhere.” 


PEARS’ is the best, most elegant, and 
the most economical of all soaps for general 
TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the 
most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. 
It is used and recommended by thousands of 
intelligent mothers throughout the civilized 
world, because while serving as a detergent 
and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent 
the chafing and discomforts to which infants 
are so liable. It has been established in 


London 100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


has obtained 15 International Awards, and is 
now .sold in every city in the world. It can 
be had of nearly all Druggists in the United 
States, but be sure that you get the genuine, 
as there are worthless imitations. 
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READY APRIL 20TH. 


ADVANCE ORDERS FILLED AT $3. 


THE MAN WONDERFUL MANIKIN. 


Most Complete Published. Handsomely Lithographed in many colors. 
Pye Position and Size of each organ shown.—Price $4.00. 


One-third 
Life Size. 
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1.—Manikin, showing muscles of 2.—Manikin, with muscles, heart, lungs, brain, and abdomen 
head, trunk, and hmbs. removed, showing skeleton. 


On the Manikin, when opened, may be seen the complete Muscular system; not only the 
exterior-muscles, but also the interior muscles. Here is shown how one set of muscles overlays 
another, and the course of the great arteries. How to place on bandage to prevent flow of 
blood.in case an artery is cut is fully illustrated. 

These muscles can be removed, and the lu within their bony frame, the location of 
heart, liver, stomach, diaphragm, intestines, and bladder are shown. 

en removing the bony frame from the front of the lungs, we get a complete view of 
the circulation, the heart, exterior and interior, the trachea, bronchial tubes, the lobes of the 
lungs and all parts as the stomach, the pancreas and spleen behind the sa the small intes- 
tines, the liver and gall bladder, the lymphatic system, the diaphragm kidneys; these in 
turn may be remo one at a time. 

In the head is shown the brain, the cerebrum and cerebellum, the nerves leading to the 
eyes, nostrils, and teeth. In fact as complete as anything of the kind that has ever been pub- 
lished and at a very low price. Complete manual with each chart. ual to a French Manikin 
and superior to many of the so-called Life-sized ones sold for twenty-five to thirty-five dollars. 
This can be placed in the hands of pupils same as a geography and they get full benefit. 

Agents at every institute and teachers’ gathering wanted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price, $4.00. Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


See other page. 775 Broadway, New York. 
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